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HAMMERSTEIN PLANS 
GREAT OPERA SCHOOL 


Lehmann and A. Giraudet 
to Direct Conservatory in 
Philadelphia 


Lilli 


Impresario Makes Announcement in 
Connection with His Assurance that 
Quaker City Opera House Will Be 
Opened on November 17 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 2.—In 
of the splendid support already pledged to 
him in his plans for the Philadelphia Opera 


House, Oscar Hammerstein announced on 
Friday that he will open the house at 
Broad and Poplar streets on November 17 
with a production of Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
and that, furthermore, he has decided to 
offer, free of any cost whatsoever, the 
use of halls and rooms in the building for 
the founding and conduct of a great con- 
servatory of music. The double announce 
ment was made at a conference arranged 
by Mr. Hammerstein with the editors of 
all the local newspapers, which took place 
in the Rose Room of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 

The positive announcement that he will 
proceed with the season of grand opera in 
Philadelphia, which has been largely dis 
counted by the interviews of the last few 
days, in which he indicated his intentions 
along this line, came less as a surprise 
than the disclosing of the plans regarding 
the conservatory, for this was the first 
formal, public assurance that the building 
would really become the home of grand 
opera in this city. 

Mr. Hammerstein was able to announce 
that the subscriptions to seats for the 
entire season already amounted to about 
$110,000, and those for boxes for every 
performance enough to make the whole 
about $225,000. In addition, subscriptions 
to seats for one performance a _ week 
throughout the season will help to bring 
the total subscriptions to approximately 
$250,000. 

The impresario was enthusiastic over 
the proposition to provide a conservatory 
f music. He will turn the organization 
f this over entirely to Philadelphia wom- 
n, but will assist in every possible way, 
in addition to furnishing the rooms for 
the housing of the school free of cost. He 
as already sounded two of the greatest 
teachers of music in Europe as to their 
villingness to teach in the conservatory, 
nd has received their assurance that sat 

factory arrangements can be made. The 
tudents and teachers in the conservatory 

ill be afforded every facility for the 

udy of music under great masters, and 

ill have the additional advantage of al 

ost direct connection with the brilliant 
zgregation of song birds under the Ham 

erstein management. 

“I had a long talk, while in Paris, with 
Ime. Lilli Lehmann and Alfred Girau 

t, teachers well known in Europe,” 

said, “Both assured me that they would 

willing to come to Philadelphia to teach 
such a conservatory, and around them 
uld be built up the greatest teaching 
iff of any similar institution in the world 

‘I believe the school should be fre« 

wwever, that will lie entirely with th« 

inagement. The throat of every appli 
nt for instruction should be examined 

a physician exactly as I am having the 


recognition 


[Continued on page 8] 





KARL KLEIN 


This Young American Violinist, Who Has Abundantly Fulfilled the Promise He 
Gave as a Child Prodigy, Will Make an Extended Concert Tournée Through 
the United States and Canada This Fall, Beginning at Quebec on October 9 


(See Page 8) 





MR. DAMROSCH’S VIEWS ON MRS. SHELDON’S PLAN 


Says Orchestra Project Is Furthered by 
“Restless Women with More Money 
Than They Know What to Do With.” 


Walter Damrosch, conducter of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, who has been 
spending his vacation at York Harbor, 
Me., has given out a statement in regard 
to the plans of Mrs. George R. Sheldon, 
to establish another orchestra in New 
York. 

Mr. Damrosch says that the agitation 
for the new orchestra seems to have been 
started by “two or three restless women 
with no occupation, and more money than 
they seem to know what to do with.” 

He points out the stability of the sym- 
phony society, which has been placed on 
a permanent basis, and declares that the 
fact that the society had made arrange 
ments with Gustav Mahler, looking to his 
direction of three concerts next season, is 


Entered at the Post Office 


responsible for the “irritation” on the part 
of those who are behind the movement to 
establish a new orchestra. ; 

“The Symphony Society will quietly re 
sume its work of maintaining a symphony 
orchestra for years to come,” concludes 
Mr. Damrosch, “and will no doubt find 
ways and means to during this period of 
providing an endowment fund large enough 
to make further annual subscriptions un- 
necessary.” 


Lilla Ormond for Worcester 


Lilla Ormond, the young American con 
tralto who is making a favorable impres 
sion by her work on the concert stage, 
telegraphed her manager, H. Godfrey Turn 
er, on Tuesday night that she had received 
an engagement as s@foist at the Worcester 
Festival next month. She will sing Marcel- 
line in Beethoven’s “Fidelia” and a group 
of songs 


it New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


MOZART BADLY SUNG 
AT MUNICH FESTIVAL 


Americans Can Hear Better Vocal 
Art Here, Says New York 
Critic 


But Staging, Work of Orchestra and “In- 
timate” Atmosphere of Residenz The- 
ater Compensate in Great Measure for 


Inferior Soloists—The Revolving Stage 

The recent Mozart Festival in Munich is 
reviewed with characteristic critical candor 
by W. J. Henderson, the New York critic, 
in a recent letter to the Sun. He attended 
“Don Giovanni” and “Cosi fan tutte,” and 
found much both for praise and censure in 
the productions. 

“Tn ‘Don Giovanni’ all three of the women 
were unequal to the requirements of the 
music,” writes Mr. Henderson, “though 
Bosetti, the Zerlina, almost sang ‘Batti, 
batti,’ and was acceptable in her share of 
‘La ci darem.’ These are the Italian words. 
The performance was in German. The 
Donna Anna could not sing a phrase in 
tune, and lumbered through Mozart’s aris- 
tocratic and elegant measures like a coun 
try boy going through a minuet. Her de- 
livery of the big florid air in the second 
act was something to be recalled with shud- 
ders. The Donna Elvira was even worse 
than the other mournful woman. 

“The one bright spot in the cast was the 
Don Giovanni of Feinhals, who is engaged 
for the Metropolitan. A little heavy at 
times and a little too vociferous, he was 


neverthel s a Don Giovanni whom even 
epicureatr New York would have liked. 
“In ‘Cosi fan tutte’ matters were much 


better. Bosetti’s Destina, absurdly farcial 
in the two disguise scenes, was much better 
in its musical and dramatic conception than 
her Zerlina. The two women, Fiordiligi 
and Dorabella, were in safe hands. Indeed 
the former had an exceptionally good in- 
terpretation by Frieda Hempel, of Berlin, 
who sang the first flower maiden in ‘Parsi- 
fal’ at Bayreuth. She is one of the very 
few real singers now on the German stage 

-not a great singer, but an honestly trained 
one. 

“The men, with the exception of Bauber- 
ger, as Alfonso, were mediocrities. Bau- 
berger sang also Masetto in ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
and made of him what he ought to be, a 
country bumpkin but not a cackling idiot, 
as he almost invariably is in the hands of 
an Italian buffo. These comments on the 
performances of the principal singers 
ought to serve to convince any New Yorker 
that he can hear Mozart better sung at 
home. He need not spend his money in 
traveling to Munich. And the incompetency 


of the singers in the matter of voice is 
not the sum of the whole matte: lhe em 
ployment of the German text in a work 
like ‘Don Giovanni,’ written originally in 
the glib Italian, does great injury. Some 


of the singers have indeed acquired re- 
markable fluency of utterance, but at an 
utter sacrifice of intelligibility 

“But certain features of Mozart 
performances in Munich are admirable. In 
the first place the old Residenz Theater, in 
which they are given, as an ideal place for 
them. It is a gem of a house, smaller 
than any of the New York theaters and 
in a mellow, old-fashioned style of decora 
tion quite in keeping with the rich and 
high-blooded character of Mozart's music 


[Continued on page 5] 
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CINCINNATI RESUMES 
MUSICAL ACTIVITY 


Teachers and Local Musicians Re- 
turn for Their Work this 
Season 





CINCINNATI, Sept. 1.—With the beginning 
of this month, Cincinnati resumes her for- 
mer musical activity. Already most of the 
music teachers and choir directors have 
returned to the city, and plans are well 
under way for a busy season. Among re- 


cent arrivals are Bertha Baur and Wanda 
Baur, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, who have been spending the Sum- 
mer among European art centers. During 
their absence abroad they attended sev- 
eral musical festivals and celebrations. Wil- 
helm Kraupner, of the Conservatory facul- 
ty, who has been in Europe on a year’s 
leave of absence, has just returned, and it 
is announced that in addition to his artists’ 
classes, Mr. Kraupner will devote much 
time to recitals during the season. 

Prof. and Mrs. A. J. Gantvoort have 
been spending several days at Elmira, N. Y., 
where their son, Carl, a gifted baritone, 
has been singing with marked success in 
Summer opera. During the early Fall Mr. 
Carl Gantvoort will be in Cincinnati, and 
will fill several recital engagements. Prof. 
Louis Victor Saar, of the College of Music 
faculty, is expected in Cincinnati the first 
of the week. Mr. Saar has been spending 
the Summer in Germany working on new 
compositions. Among these are two male 
choruses dedicated to the Mozart Club of 
this city and its director, J. Alfred Schehl. 
These works will be presented by the club 
during the Winter. 

Joseph N. Weber, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, accompanied 
by Mrs. Weber, sailed from. New York 
this week, for Germany. During his ab- 
sence Mr. Weber will attend the conven- 
tion of European Musicians, to be held in 
Vienna during October. Mrs. Weber, who 
is a most accomplished violinist, recently 
returned from the Pacific Coast, where she 
filled numerous engagements; and she) ex- 
pects to gain new inspiration during her 
stay in Europe. F. E.: EB. 





Opera Beauty Infatuates American . 


Advices from Europe hint at the apparent 
infatuation of a young and wealthy member 
of one of America’s best-known and ‘most 
representative families for a well-known 
opera star who has won more. celebrity 
by her beauty and jewels than by her’ sing 
ing. She began her career as a flower-girl 
and afterwards appeared at variety thea» 
ters, subsequently reaching the grand opera 
stage. 





Van der Stucken’s Mother Dead 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 1.—Cards. received. in 
Cincinnati announce the death, on August 
9, of Mme. Veuve Jean Francois Van der 
Stucken, in -Antwerp. Mme. Van der 
Stucken was the mother of Frank Van der 
Stucken, conductor of, the Cincinnati May 
Festivals. F. E. E. 


Musical Couple of Boston Enjoy 
Bungalow Life in the Countr 





cas MR. AND MRS. SAMUEL RICHARD GAINES 
They Are Well Known in Boston Musical Circles as a Result of Their Enjoyable Joint 
Recitals 
Boston, Sept. 1.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel. siderable amount of this kind of work 


Richard Gaines have been spending the sea- 
son at their Summer home at Interlaken, 
Mass., and the picture which «accompanies 
this article was taken at the side’ of the 
bungalow on their place. Their home is 
picturesquely located on the bank | of a 
small lake. 

Since their opening recital given’in Pot- 
ter Hall last season, in witche Mr and 
Mrs. Gaines reminded Boston music lovers 
of the recitals which were once given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, they have been 
much encouraged, and are planning a con- 


next season. Their public work will un- 
doubtedly include a tour through the Mid- 
dle West, and they will appear again in 
Boston next season. inis ~ummer Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaines have been preparing some 
unusual programs for next season. 

Mr. Gaines will open his studio in the 
Pierce Building in September, and will 
continue his | ee teaching. He has just 
been engaged as a member of the faculty 
at the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, and will give some attention each week 
to the work there. Dae LL. 





WALTER ROTHWELL TO WED 





Bride-Elect of St. Paul’s New Conductor 
Said to Be Miss Mara 


St. Pau, Mrinn., Sept. 1.—Conductor 
Walter H. Rothwell, of the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is to be married in Lon- 
don before sailing for America on Septem- 
ber 12. 

This announcement came as a surprise 
in'a-letter to Mrs. F. H. Snyder, the or- 
chéstra’s business manager. Mr. Rothwell 
does not divulge the name of his bride, but 
rumor ‘has it that she is Hannah?Mara, 
remembered in St. Paul as Kundry in the 
prduction of “Parsifal” by the Savage Eng- 
lish Opera Company a few seasons ago. 

Friends of, the orchestra will gladly wel- 
come the singer as the bride of its chosen 
conductor, and,.St. Paul will take pride in 
expanding its musical circle to admit so 
admirable an artist. Fr, L. © B. 





_Having lost his voice, a young Italian 
singer hanged himself last week in his 
room in the Rue Rodier, Paris. 


WANT ORIGINAL CLUB SONGS 





Pleiades Members Will Devote Their 
Efforts to Composition 


The famous Pleiades Club, of New York, 
has decided that the marked musical talent 
of many of its members should be the 
means of producing a collection of “stir- 
ring club songs.” Howard. S$. Neiman, 
president of the organization, has sent out 
a letter in which he says. 

“Contributions are requested from every 
member. Do not be discouraged because 
you have never written verse before. Your 
lines may be the ones that appeal most 
forcibly to the composers—for it is not 
always the best poetry that is best suited 
for music.” 

The music committee which will pass 
upon the merit of the verse submitted and 
attend to the composition is as follows: 
Carter S. Cole, chairman; Paul Dufault, 
Townsend H. Fellows, J. Bertram Fox, 
Franz Kaltenborn, Victor Sorlin, Charles 
G. Spross and Frederick W. Wendt. 

The annual outing of the club takes place 
on September 12. 


CLEVELAND CHORUS 
BEGINS REHEARSAL: 


Lakewood ;Society Prepares fo 


Season’s ‘Work Under R. E. 
Sapp’s Direction 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 1.—Ralph Evere: 
Sapp, the basso, and a well-known teache: 
is drilling the Lakewood Choral Societ: 
of which he is director: This will be tl 
third season of this popular West Sid 
seciety, and the outlook is promising. TI 
society is composed of 100 mixed voice 
and gives two public concerts each seasor: 
assisted by well-known soloists. This se: 
son the society will give part songs an 
English glees and oratorios, also selectio: 
from opera. At the concert December 
Margaret Keyes will be the soloist, a: 
on April 15 the soloist will be Mari 
Green, the basso. At this one the choru 
music of the Feast of the Holy Grail, fron 
“Parsifal,” and a group of songs of tl 
Bavarian Highlands will be sung. As usua 
the concert will be given at the Frankli 
Avenue M. E. Church, on the West Sid 

Two studios here which seem to | 
busy most of the time are those conduct: 
by W. C. Howell, basso, and Francis 
Sadlier, the baritone. 

John Putz, violinist, and leader of t! 
Lyceum Theater, is one of the prominen 
musicians of this city. For six years | 
has been associated with the West Sid 
Musical College, of which_he is a stoc! 
holder, and has charge of the violin d 
partment there. 

Edward Stasny, a teacher of piano ani 
violin, has been committed to the Newbur: 
State Hospital for the Insane. Overwor'! 
in compositions is said to be the cause ot! 
his mental collapse. 

Joseph F. Sheehan and his opera con 
pany were heard at the Coliseum Theate: 
last week in “Il Trovatore.” Next weck 
“Martha” will be sung. In the cast a: 
Aida Hemmie, soprano; Margaret Craw 
ford, contralto, and Edward Metcalf, bass 

Frank P. Atherton, composer and teacher, 
will open a studio here in conjunction with 
Will A. Rounds, the violinist and teache: 

O. E. Weaver, the teacher, will be 
his studio again this month. He will b 
at Cleveland three days a week, and th 
other days of each week at the Baldwin 
University, Berea, O. A. F. W. 








Albert Spalding in Europe 


The young American violinist, Alber 
Spalding, is to make a short concert tou: 
in Europe early this Fall. He will play tw 
concerts in London, Safonoff conducting, 
and will then appear at other promine! 
music centers, where he already enjoys a: 
enviable reputation. He returns to Amer! 
ca in November and makes his first pro 
fessional appearance in this country at 
Carnegie Hall, November 8 and Io. 





Nordica at Martha’s Vineyard 


Lillian Nordica was the guest of honor 
last Sunday at a reception at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Vineyard Haven, Ma: 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass. She sang several 
numbers. 





PEABODY 


Otis B. Boise, 
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MILWAUKEE'S NEW 
ORCHESTRA PROJECT 


Strong Sentiment in City for the 
Institution of Proposed 
Organization 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 1.—Sentiment in 
Milwaukee for the formation of a new 
symphony orchestra is rapidly gaining 
ground, and it is expected that definite 
action will be taken at the September meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Mer- 


chants and Manufacturers’ Association. 

The financial risk that will be involved 
will require the support of Milwaukee busi- 
ness men, and action must first be taken 
through the medium of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association. Wealthy 
citizens of Milwaukee have already signi- 
fied their willingness to come forward with 
substantial subscriptions for the organiza- 
tion of the orchestral body, and the fact 
that a suitable hall has not been available 
in the city has been overcome by the new 
city auditorium, which is well under way. 

“Strong efforts are to be made to get 
the backing of the board of diréctors for 
the organization of the new symphony or- 
chestra,” said William George Bruce, sec- 
retary of the Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. “Business men in general 
seem to favor the project, and it seems that 
the music lovers of Milwaukee are of one 
mind on this subject, and are determined 
that the city shall have a symphony or- 
chestra. If the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association takes up the question, 
as they undoubtedly will, the orchestra will 
soon be a reality. The association has 
taken up such large financial propositions 
in the past that there would be no fear 
on this point.” 

“Milwaukee is a city of music-loving 
people, and indications are that financial 
support for the symphony orchestra would 
be forthcoming,” said Charles E. Sam- 
mond, chairman of the music committee 
of the auditorium. “I am in favor of 
maintaining the orchestra at the auditorium 
at popular prices.” M. N. S. 





MARY GARDEN A CLIMBER 


In Male Attire Manhattan Star Ascends 
Mont Blanc and Expands Lungs 


According to a dispatch from Paris, Mary 
Garden, who left Aix-les-Bains for Switz- 
erland recently, has climbed Mont Blanc 
as her latest exploit. 

Attired in man’s clothes, the singer, ac- 
companied by two guides, made the ascent 
in two days, stopping one night at Grands- 
Mulets, and pushing on at two the next 
morning. At the top she stayed only ten 
minutes, because, as she explained in a 
letter to a friend, it was 50 degrees below 
zero. 

“For two days after,” she wrote, “I felt 
absolutely exhausted, and my eyes hurt me 
from the glare of the snow. But now I 
feel splendid, and my lungs seem twice as 
strong and in fine shape for ‘Salomé.’ My 
climbing costume consisted of knicker- 
bockers, with leggings up over the knees, 
and big boots with nails. Each weighed 
about ten pounds. Then a white sweater 
and big cap entirely over my head, and 
gloves without fingers—they wear them 
that way, as the fingers are less likely to 
freeze.” 

Miss Garden was booked to begin her 
Autumn engagement at the Paris Opéra on 
September 4, in “Roméo et Juliette,” to be 
followed by her first appearance as Ophelia 
in Thomas’s “Hamlet.” 


Success of S. C. Bennett’s Pupils 

S. C. Bennett, the Carnegie Hall teacher 
of singing, reports the success of four of 
his pupils, Mrs. Carolyn von Benzon, so 
prano; Albert Parr, tenor; Viola Bim- 
berg, contralto, and Vernon Stiles, tenor. 
Mrs. von Benzon has been engaged by 
Henry W. Savage for the “Merry Widow” 


Mme. Sembrich and Party on Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
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tion, were photographed in a rather perilous position on Lookout Mountain in Tennessee. 











During her latest tour of America Mme. Sembrich and the company with which she appeared, under Loudon Charlton’s direc- 


In the picture Mme. Sembrich 


will be recognized standing. From left to right seated are Ellison van Hoose, tenor; Frieda Mielke, Mme. Sembrich’s 
maid; Frank La Forge, the accompanist, and Adam Jung, the piano tuner. 





production in Boston; Mr. Parr has an en- 
gagement for operatic work; Miss Bimberg 
was recently commended by Albert Milden- 
berg, who predicts a brilliant future for her, 
and Mr. Stiles has written that he is to 
sing in “Faust” and “Rigoletto,” “Pagliac- 
ci” and “Les Huguenots” during the com- 
ing season at the Royal Opera in Vienna. 


JOHN YOUNG'S ACTIVITY 





New York Tenor Reports an Early Start 
on Concert Work 


John Young, the New York tenor, who 
has recently come under the management of 
Walter R. Anderson, reports a fine list of 


bookings for the opening of the forthcom- 
ing season. Among his dates are appear- 
ances at a three days’ festival in Rochester, 
N. Y., with Arthur Pryor’s Band, early in 
October, and a recital at Westfield, N. J. 
Mr. Young has given up much of his vaca- 
tion time to choir work at the Elberon 
Memorial Church, in Elberon, N. J. 

The choir of this church, which is under 
the direction of Robert Gayler, of Brook- 
lyn, and includes, besides Mr. Young, such 
well-known singers as Mrs. Marie Stod 
dard-Gayler, soprano; Mrs. May Jordan 
Fitz Gibbon, contralto, and Grant Odell, 
basso, has been re-engaged for next Sum- 
mer. Mr. Young has sung at the Elberon 
Church for three seasons. 





Mme. Fremstad to Tour 


Mme. Olive Fremstad, dramatic soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has mod- 
ified her contract with the management so 
that it will end next March. She will then 
undertake a concert tour under Ernest 
Goerlitz. Mme. Fremstad is now in Vienna 
studying the Brunnhilde of “Die Walkiire,” 
in which she will reappear at the Metro- 
politan on November 18. Before her en 
gagement begins she will make a brief tour 
also. 





Georgia Caine New “Merry Widow” 

Georgia Caine appeared in the title rdle of 
“The Merry Widow” on Monday evening 
at the New Amsterdam Theater, when that 
production ended its run on the roof, to 
continue indefinitely in the theater below. 
Last night’s performance inaugurated the 
second year of “The Merry Widow” in 
America. Miss Caine is the sixth Sonia in 
the New York production of the piece. 


GRIEF STRICKEN AS 
HE CONDUCTS BAND 


Sousa Observes Mother’s Wish by 
Appearing at Willow Grove 
Despite Her Death. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31.—In his long and 


varied career as a musician and bandmas- 
ter, John Philip Sousa probably never re- 


ceived a more cordial yet subdued welcome 
than last Monday night at Willow Grove 
Park after the news had spread around 
that his aged mother was dead at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The several thousand persons were mys- 
tified by his presence, it not being generally 
known that he had many times promised 
his mother, especially during her advanced 
years, that he would allow nothing per- 
sonal to come between him and his obliga 
tion to the public. 

It was not the same noisy welcome as 
the audience of a trifle more than a week 
ago showed him when he appeared here 
for the first time within a year. The ap- 
plause was rather reserved, and instead of 
clamoring for almost countless encores the 
sympathetic gathering apparently sought 
to show its feeling by resting content with 
one encore to a number. 

From the moment Sousa stepped upon 
the broad platform of the music hall, it 
was easily seen that something had gone 
wrong. When the crowd applauded he 
bowed and smiled, but the smiles were not 
so broad nor the bows so deep and grace- 
ful as usual. 

As if to bury his grief in the music, as 
quickly as possible, he raised his baton and 
a moment later the three score men under 
his command had plunged into the strains 
of “Songs and Dances of the Sailors.” 

Every eye was upon the “March King,” 
and his every movement was followed 
closely. There was none of the showy 
and eccentric about his directorship. In 
fact, had it not been easy to gain a clear 
view of his face there might have been 
doubt as to who was leading the band. 

The nonchalance always noticeable in 
Sousa was missing. He kept his atten- 
tion strictly upon the musicians, and, al- 


though striving hard to swing the baton 
with the grace and careless freedom of old, 
he failed. 

The players of cornet, trombone and nu- 
merous other instruments did their parts 
in the usual faultless style. It was easy to 
note that every man was striving to do his 
best and thereby relieve the leader of any 
worries other than those which already 
weighed heavily upon him. 

The program was of the usual classical 
type, with a few selections of the lighter 
vein introduced between the heavier selec- 
tions. But there was no difference in the 
bandmaster’s actions, whether playing airs 
from “The Three Twins,” a musical com- 
edy, or the scene illustrating “Siegfried’s 
Death” from “Gétterdiammerung.” 

On Wednesday he hurried to Washington 
in time to attend the funeral, and rushed 
back to this city to direct his musicians at 
the concert in the afternoon. 

“My mother told me that under no con- 
sideration must I disappoint the people who 
had come to hear my band,” said Sousa. 
“She always said that a man must do his 
duty before he should attend to anything 
personal. She always considered that my 
duty was to play for the public, and I am 
following her wishes. 

“My mother came to hear my band only 
once, and that made her so nervous that 
she never did so again, declaring at the 
time that she knew what | could do, and 
that my telling her about my music always 
satisfied her. 

“Tt is to her that I owe my faith in 
mankind. I used to compose small pieces 
of music and then stand in the corner and 
play them on a violin when a boy. Although 
she did not understand the nature of the 
music, she always encouraged me by say 
ing it was pretty.” ». E. E. 


Chorus School Opened 

The Metropolitan Opera House Chorus 
School, under the direction of Hans Mor- 
genstern, was opened on ‘| uesday last. Mr. 
Morgenstern has been one of the assistant 
conductors of the house for years. There 
will be no charge for tuition, and the grad- 
uates of the school will be engaged as 
members of the Metropolitan Chorus, and 
opportunities to sing small rdles will be pro- 
vided for them. ‘lhe school of opera, con- 
nected with this institution, will be aban- 
doned by the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, but it will be reopened later in the 
season under other auspices. 
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ATHERTON FURLONG IN THEIR LONDON STUDIO 


MR. AND MRS. 


These Artists, Who Are Now Established in London, Are from Portland, Me., 
Where They Were Married Two Years Ago, Which Was Followed by a Season 


in Berlin Before They Went to England 


Lonpon, Aug. 24.—Kaloola Atherton 
[Mrs. Atherton Furlong] is a young Amer- 
ican soprano who made her début in Lon- 


tation for himself as a concert and oratorio 
tenor. Their studio is now at 7 Galway 
Road, Bayswater, but they are planning 
and, 


PORTLAND SINGER LOCATED IN LONDON 


lips Brooks, when he was rector of Holy 
Trinity, was and is always associated with 
Mr. Redner, who gave the poem its most 
popular musical setting, as used all over 
the continent, in religious services of all 
denominations. He was seventy-one years 
of age. L.. 5. ie 


Katharine Goodson at Port Said 


Katherine Goodson, on her way to Aus- 
tralia, got off the ship at Port Said to 
see the town and take some photographs. 
She found herself surrounded by Turkish 
and Egyptian beggars, who could only be 
kept off by throwing money to Lc scram- 
bled for. One bright, picturesque ‘ittie 
Arab was begging with such ardor that hie 
failed to observe the policeman, who 
promptly “ran him in,’ and it then took 
all Miss Goodson’s powers of begging, in 
dumb show, with the guardian of the law, 
to get the little urchin released. He did 
not wait to express his gratitude. 








Esperanto Concerts in Dresden 


DrespEN, Aug. 26.—The most notable 
event here since the opening of the opera 
season was the Esperanto Congress held 
from August 16 to 23. Special features of 
the congress were the Esperanto concerts 
given, especially those given by Minnie Nast, 
Irene von Chavanne, and Leo Rains, the 
American basso and former pupil of Oscar 
Saenger. At the performance of Goethe's 
“Tphigénie en Tauride” in Esperanto at the 
Royal Opera Ernst von Schuch conducted 
the orchestra in Gluck’s “Iphigénie” music-. 


A. I. 





Atlantic City Likes Cecil James 
Atitantic City, N. J., Sept. 1.—Cecil 
James, the New York tenor, has proven 
so popular with the concert audiences on 
the Steel Pier that his Summer engage- 
ment has been extended into this month. 





PLAN BIG EISTEDDFOD 





Welsh Singers from Many Cities to Meet 
in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 31.—Welsh res- 
idents of Southern California are agitating 
a most interesting musical scheme—a great 
“Eisteddfod,” for the near future—prob- 
ably in March or April of next year. 

Plans are being made, and the affair 
seems certain. If carried out as intended, 
it will be the greatest convention of purely 
musical nature Southern California has 
ever seen. The gathering will take place 
in this city. 

From all parts of the United States, and 
possibly from abroad, will come contestants 
well schooled in musical accomplishments 
of all descriptions, and the competitive pro- 
grams will cover not only music, but litera- 
ture and art. Thousands will be distributed 
in prizes. 

Vincent Morgan, of No. 955 West Sixth 
street, this city, is in charge of the pre- 
liminary campaign of arrangement. 





Leaves Pittsburg Conservatory 


PittspurGc, Sept. 1.—Mary I. Johnston, 
who has been associated with the Pitts- 
burg Conservatory of Music ever since that 
institution was established, has decided to 
take up her work alone this year, with her 
studio in the Wallace Block, East End. 
Miss Johnston has been abroad all Sum- 
mer, returning only a few days ago. She 
will begin teaching at once. 





Bertram Schwahn for Festival 


Bertram Schwahn, the New York bari- 
tone who has spent the season at Asbury 
Park, N. J., has been engaged to appear 
with Mary Hissem de Moss at the Roches- 
ter Festival, October 12-14. 





CHICAGO TEACHER AND ONE OF HIS SUCCESSFUL PUPILS 








don last Fall, since which she has remained 
here, steadily gaining ground. Of her first 
appearance the Daily Telegraph said: 
“Mme. Atherton possesses a soprano voice 
of unusual range. She sang very expres- 
sively, and the good impression already 
gained was deepened by her.neat delivery 
of Haydn’s ‘With Verdure Clad,’ in which 
her higher notes sounded very pure and 
clear.” 

Some of her engagements 
year have been at Newcastle, where she 
sang at a large miscellaneous concert; again 
in London, at Bechstein Hall in Decem- 
ber, when she assisted Darbishire Jones, 
the ’cellist, at his recital; and in Folkestone, 
in February, when she gave a recital with 
the assistance of her husband, Atherton 
Furlong, tenor, and Cliff cerry, a young 
and promising American baritone, who has 
spent the year here studying with Mr. 
Furlong. She also sang at Matlock re- 
cently, and on July 23 at Derby, where she 
has a return engagement for September 20, 
when she will sing only oratorio excerpts. 
She is rather hoping to make oratorio her 
specialty, though she sings programs of 
Italian, French, German and English songs 
apparently equally well. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Furlong are from 
Portland, Me., where they were married 
two years ago, going directly to Berlin 
for a season of preparation before com- 
ing to England, where, many years. ago, 


during the 


to take a larger one in the Fall, 
associated with two or three other teachers, 
to establish a school. Mr. Furlong is also 
an artist of merit, and many of his own 
canvases are to be seen in his studio. 


ee 





Few Foreigners in Manhattan Chorus 


Chorus rehearsals were begun at the 
Manhattan Opera House on Tuesday, 
when, in addition to the 150 American girls 
whose throats were tested and favorably 
passed upon by Dr. Miller a fortnight ago, 
fifty of the girls from last year’s chorus 
also reported for work. This enrollment 
includes the women section of the chorus 
for the Philadelphia Opera House, as both 
choruses will be trained in New York. 

No female choristers will be imported 
from Europe this year, as the impresario 
considers the American candidates superior 
in both voice and appearance. Fifty male 
choristers will be brought over next month, 
however, as it is difficult to get the required 
number of men who have good voices and 
are able to read music in New York. 





Composer of Popular Hymn Dead 


ATLAntTIc City, N. J., Sept. 1.—Lewis H. 
Redner, of Philadelphia, prominent in busi- 
ness and church circles, and an accom- 
plished musician, died here last week, after 
a sojourn for his health. The familiar 
Christmas hymn, “O, Little Town of Beth- 


(ra 
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EARL C. SMITH ON THE LEFT AND T.S. LOVETTE ON THE RIGHT 


Cuicaco, Sept. 1.—The accompanying photograph represents T. S. Lovette and 
a former Leipsic pupil, Earl C. Smith, who is visiting him in Chicago. Mr. Smith, 
since his return to this country, has held the position of director of music at Grand 
Island College, Grand Island, Neb., and, like many more of Mr. Lovette’s pupils, is 














Mr. Furlong had gained considerable repu- lehem,” written by the late Bishop Phil- fast forging his way to the front in the musical world. C. W. B. 
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MOZART SINGING IN 
MUNICH INADEQUATE 


New York Critic Finds Vocal Work 
Inferior to Staging of the 
Festival Operas 








[Continued from page 1] 


“Mottl had an orchestra of about thirty- 
eight men, and a most excellent orchestra 
it was. It played with exquisite precision, 
with clarity of tone and with a ravishingly 
dainty enunciation of the string passages. 
The wood wind phrasing was capital, but 
not better than that which New York heard 
under both Campanini and Mahler. Mottl 
himself accompanied upon a _ harpsichord 
the recitatives, and his performance was 
something to be remembered. It could not 
have been heard in the big Metropolitan, 
but in the tiny Residenz Theater it was 
just the daintiest of musical lacework. 

“The mounting of the operas would have 
been a revelation to New York. The Resi- 
denz has a revolving stage with which it 
is possible to make every scene a full set. 
There is no hauling up of drops, There 
are no ‘front’ scenes. Three sets can oc- 
cupy this stage at the same time, one fac- 
ing the audience and two behind. When 
a scene is ended the lights are turned down, 
the stage revolves and one scene changes 
to another in full view of the audience. 
The effect is excellent.” 





FESTIVAL FOR ALBUQUERQUE 


Los Angeles Musicians Will Participate 
in Ambitious Programs 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 2.—At the music fes- 
tival to be held in Albuquerque, in con- 
nection with the International Irrigation 
Congress, Los Angeles artists will give the 
principal performances. 

On Tuesday, September 29, will be sung 
the “Irrigation Ode,” written by J. J. Mc- 
Clellan, organist of the Tabernacle, Salt 
Lake City. Chorus, soloists and orches- 
tra will participate, under the direction of 
the composer. LeRoy Jepson is to be the 
tenor. 

On the following day Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “Golden Legend” will be given, with 
J. P. Dupuy as soloist. 

Mr. Dupuy will direct several perform- 
ances, and the Euterpean Quartet will sing 
at an evening concert. 

Other soloists will be Claude Albright, 
contralto, of Paris, France; Arthur Mid- 
dleton, basso, of Chicago; a chorus of 100, 
the National Band of Mexico, numbering 
eighty-five men, and fifteen other bands 
from various parts of the West. 








Columbus Societies Won’t Merge 

Cotumsus, O., Sept. 2.—When a report 
to the effect that the Columbus Manner- 
chor and Symphony Society had planned 
to consolidate this season was brought to 
the attention of the president of the for- 
mer organization, he declared that the story 
was without foundation. “Such a plan has 
been talked of for two years,” he said, “but 
the Mannerchor is in no condition to form 
an alliance until the completion of its pres- 
ent plans, which will not be until the end 
of next winter.” It is understood that the 
Symphony Society has been urging the con- 
solidation. H. B. S. 


Rita Elandi, Cleveland Opera Singer, 
a Golf Enthusiast During Vacation 





Rita Elandi Playing Golf Near Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 31.—This is a snapshot of Rita Elandi, the dramatic soprano, 
on the golf links at the Dover Bay Club grounds, a few miles west of Cleveland, O. 
After a few years of operatic work in leading rdles at a number of European opera 


houses, Miss Elandi has been taking a well earned rest at her home here. 


A. F. W. 

















Conversation on a Long Island Railroad 
train: 

“I see your new village opera house is 
coming along fast.” 

“Yes; we think it is going to be some- 
thing pretty fine.” 

“What’s that first floor to be used for?” 

“Skating rink.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

a 


“My wife is a trifle erratic.” 
“Never mind. You'll find your married 
life one grand, sweet song.” 
“Yes, of the ragtime variety.” 
+ * * 


Stella—Does she sing off key? 
Bella—Yes, she can’t find the keyhole 
with her voice—New York Sun. 
* * * 
“Why do you love 
maiden in the opera. 
“Because you sing soprano,” replied the 


me?” trilled the 


matter of fact tenor. “Had you been a 
contralto you could never have won the 
love of Edguardu, Duc de Falsetto.” 

* * * 


“What do you think, George?” began 
Mrs. Stiles, “I dreamed last night that I 
was in a box party at the opera and—” 

“Ah!” exclaimed her husband, “that ex- 
plains why you were talking so loud in your 
sleep.”—Philadelphia Press. 

x* * + 

“Do you play instrument, Mr. 
Jimp ?” 

“Yes, I’m a cornetist.” 

“And your sister?” 

“She’s a pianist.” 

“Does your mother play?” 

“She’s a zitherist.” 

“And your father?” 

“He’s a_ pessimist.”—Detroit 
Tribune. 
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News- 





Hermann Klein Returning 


Hermann Klein, who has spent the Sum- 
mer in England and on the Continent, com- 
pleting arrangements for his series of Sun- 
day concerts at the new German Theater in 
New York, sailed, with Mrs. Klein, from 
Liverpool for New York on the Lucania 
last week. 





M. Broussan, co-director of the Paris 
Opéra, is to be married early this month 
to a daughter of Pierre Lagarde, artistic 
director of the Opéra. 


ISADORA DUNCAN IS 
SEEN IN NEW YORK 


Dancer Who Interprets Beethoven 
and Other Masters Begins 
American Tour 


Isadora Duncan, the California dancer, 
who has spent the last eight or ten years 
in Europe developing original ideas as to 
the function of the Terpsichorean art in 
the interpretation of the compositions of 
the great masters of music, has auspicious- 
ly inaugurated her first American tour 
since winning “distinction abroad, with a 
three weeks’ engagement at the Criterion 
Theater, New York. While large audiences 
have been the rule throughout the engage- 


ment, it is none the less unfortunate that 
her managers did not defer her metropoli- 
tan season until later on, when that sec- 
tion of the public to which her art must 
make its strongest appeal, shall have re- 
turned to the city. 

Miss Duncan’s art is distinctive, unique. 
She seeks to picture in a series of poses 
and rhythmic gestures of arms, limbs and 
body, aided by a facile play of facial ex- 
pression, the story or the mere mood, as 
the case may be, of the works conceived 
by the great composers. In this she has 
opened up a field entirely her own, and she 
has succeeded in surrounding it with a 
halo of aesthetic charm that fascinates 
even the most skeptical music critic. Just 
how far she realizes her avowed aims as 
an interpreter must be decided by the 
spectators individually; but everything she 
does interests, every movement, every pose, 
even the most careless, is grace itself. She 
relies upon no scenic accessories, excepting 
only the long, loose drapery of a neutral 
tint that supplies the background. She 
scorns stockings and shoes, her gowns are 
of the simplest and flintsiest; yet her work 
is absolutely devoid of any taint of vo- 
luptuousness, its natural beauty and grace 
appeal only to the aesthetic sensibilities. In 
this respect it is sculpturesque. 

During the first week and a half of her 
engagement her program consisted of the 
music to Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide.” On 
Friday of last week this was replaced by 
another program, which has _ continued 
throughout this week. ‘The first part con- 
sisted of three movements of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, the sympliony that 
Richard Wagner characterized as “the 
apotheosis of Dance herself; * * * 
Dance in her highest aspect, as it were the 
loftiest deed of bodily motion incorporat- 
ed in an ideal mold of tone.” The second 
part was devoted to Chopin—three ma- 
murkas, in C major, B minor and D major; 
three preludes, in C major, E minor and B 
minor, and two of the waltzes, in C sharp 
minor and G flat major. An efficient or- 
chestra under Gustav Saenger’s baton sup- 
plied the music. 

An extended tour, embracing the princi- 
pal cities of the country, will follow her 
New York engagement, which terminates 
this Saturday, the theater being required 
for a theatrical attraction booked before 
Miss Duncan was secured for an Ameri- 
can season. 








Fritz Feinhals, the Munich baritone, who 
comes to the Metropolitan in the Fall, made 
his début the same year as Robert Blass, the 
Metropolitan basso, in 1895. 
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OHIO TEACHER a dla IN hel rte 





Henri Zay Also Writes Songs That 
7 Find Favor with Artists 
and Public 


Lonpon, Aug. 24.—One of the busiest of 
teachers of singing in London is Henri 
Zay, an Ohio man, who has been sevtled 
here for over ten years working hard 
though quietly to gain his reputation as a 
teacher. 

Last season Mr. Zay gave over fifty les- 
sons a week, and last October he brought 
out professionally Dora Gibson, an English 
girl with operatic talents, of whom the 
critics spoke in high terms. She is en- 
gaged as assisting soloist for one of the 
Hamburg Subscription Concerts in London 
next season, and has sung with considera- 
ble success in the principal cities of. Cana- 
da. Another of Mr. Zay’s pupils, Hanby 
Clifford, a contralto, is engaged for the 
Hamburg Brothers’ Autumn tour through 
England, which starts next month. 

Tom Daniels, the well-known American 
basso, studied ‘with Mr. Zay through the 
enthusiastic recommendation of Mabelle 
Gilman-Corey. Another enthusiastic pupil 
of Mr. Zay is George Meade, the Ameri- 
can tenor, who is the manager of Aeolian 
Hall here. He has, in fact, pupils from 
all over the world who have come to him 
from pupils who have gone out and settled 
to successful work in remote places. 

Mr. Zay was born in Finlay, O., and 
taught at the Cleveland Conservatory tor 
four or five years before coming abroad. 
He studied voice in Frankfort-on-Main and 
Paris before coming to London, where he 
first taught in a conservatory, at the same 
time studying composition and piano at 
the Royal Academy, where Sir Alex. Mac- 
kenzie and Randegger prophesied a fine 
future for him. He comes of a musical 
family, and showed a bent for composition 
at an early age. As a child he played 
several instruments, and also wrote little 
compositions for combinations of instru- 
ments. 








HENRI ZAY 


Native of Ohio Who Has Gained Large 
Clientéle in London as Teacher of 
Singing and Song Composer 


Since taking up composition seriously, 
however, he has published and written only 
songs, some of which have been highly 
successful, the favorite one being “Love’s 
Philosophy,” which Charles Bennett, the 
American baritone, sang for two years 
while en tour with Marie Hall, pronounc- 
ing it his surest encore song. Mr. Ben- 
nett also sang this song at the Dublin 
Philharmonic Concert two years ago, and 
when reengaging him for the next year 


he was specially requested to include 

“Love’s Philosophy” on his program the 
second time. Another favorite song is his 
“Roses Blooming in the Garden,” set to 
words by Katrina Trask, the American 
writer. 

The Misses Sassard, the American duet- 
ists, are taking a duet by Mr. Zay—which 
he considers his best work—on their Amer- 
ican tour this Fall. It is set to an excerpt 
from the “Rubaiyat” and is called “Ah! 
My Beloved.” Virginie Sassard will also 
sing his “I’ve Been Roaming,” which is 
just being published by the John Church 
Company, on the Fall tour. L. J. F: 





OPERA IN NEWARK, N. J. 





Aborn Company Presents Well-known 
Singers in Flotow’s “Martha” 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 31.—The Aborn 
Opera Company’s Summer season at Olym- 
pic Park continues only two more weeks, 
and the management intends to make the 
remainder of the engagement particularly 
interesting to the many patrons of that pop- 
ular resort. The bill this week will be 
Flotow’s “Martha.” 

In presenting it at Olympic Park, the 
Aborn Brothers will employ talented prin- 
cipals. Bertha Davis and Alice Kraft Bent- 
son; sopranos, will alternate in the role 
of Lady Harriet, and Harry Davies and 
Henri Barron, tenors, in the part of Lionel. 
The role of Nancy will be assumed by 
Bertha Selak, an _ excellent contralto. 
William Schuster will appear as Lord Tris- 
tan and Harry Luckstone, a baritone who 
has given much pleasure by his singing in 
several productions at the park, will be 
the Plunkett. 





Mme. Franko Walther in New York 


Mme. Franko Walther, one of Cleve- 
land’s leading vocal teachers, who has been 
spending a few days in New York, called 
on MusicaL AmMERIcA on Monday. Mme. 
Walther, who is a sister of Nahan, Sam 
and Jeanne Franko, of New York, is the 
wife of August Walther, the Cleveland 
pianist and teacher of piano playing. 


McCLELLAN’S ORGAN RECITALS 





Interesting Programs Given at Taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City, Utah 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Aug. 29.—The 
following programs were given at the 
organ recitals by J. J. McClellan in the 
Tabernacle last week: 


Monday— 
Se Ge. UIs 660004 640 cds cnendaa Bach 
SED “sis v4 6 bd cd dan dea 60464 ba oe hee Widor 
po a” err ree eee Haberbier 


Arranged by performer 


Old Melody...... 
‘‘Lohengrin”’ 


IElsa’s Bridal Procession, 


Wagner 
Tuesday— 
‘“‘Mignon”’ Excerpts, arranged by per- 
CE Mien cab an oe eee bbe heed bk s Thomas 
Evening Star Tannhaduser’”’........ Wagner 
BEES Sa din's bcd S's te 60 00 63 0s bo eal Widor 
COR BOG o occ ccc s's eu Arranged by performer 
Overture te “Oberom’’.....ccee ss Von Weber 
Wednesday— 
ee Rr er ee Hollins 
eR OT ar ee Chauvet 
CED GEE Gs ce vec teteieiccbvnecet Batiste 
Old Melody........... Arranged by performer 
“Lost Chord,” arranged by performer, 
Sullivan 
Thursday— 
Walthers’ Prize Song from “Die Meister- 
SETS nna hide Gb 6 Gaps 08404 603000 Be Wagner 
PEE Rade 45 V0 6 wb,0 6s 602095090045 Lemare 
WE I 6 occ cccenss coe hee oo ees 
Old -BEGIOGS 6 co c'cccsecs Arranged by performer 
Fantasie on old hymn tune ‘‘Hanover,”’ 
Lemare 
Friday— 
CHORE BOPARMIGUE. 0.6 cw ebics vere Guilmant 
Spring Song...’..........++s.+...-Mendelssohn 
LO a ae Rheinberger 
Sen ME ok be ceaseen Arranged by performer 
Andantino (To my Wife)............. Lemare 
Sextette from ‘‘Lucia’’ arranged by per- 
| eee ere Donizetti 
Saturday— 
Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’”’.............. Wagner 
TT 1h e656 0h 6saebéeeseeeee&e Schumann 
CoD GO Ga ws ccs Seaccebecscenes Batiste 
aa Arranged by performer 
OUR, Kaveh 0tadbase padéamboeteotdtes Widor 





It is stated that in the first half of the 
present year goo concerts have been given 
in London, a total somewhat above the 
average. The bookings at Bechstein Hall 
numbered 193, at the AZolian Hall 204, at 
Steinway Hall 187 and at the Salle Erard 
50. This gives a total of 634, and of the 
remaining concerts the majority took place 
at Queen’s Hall. 
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k ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








OTWITHSTANDING courteous asser- 
tions quoted from the composer to the 
-ontrary, New York will not have the priv- 
lege of passing the first verdict on Puccini’s 
orthcoming opera, after all. It would seem 
tting that “The Girl of the Golden West” 
1 operatic garb should first be heard on 
iative heath; in fact, it would be only a 
retty compliment to the country that has 
aid the composer such abundant royalties 
or his other works to choose New York 
or the premiére, in accordance with inten- 
ions he once indicated. 
Budapesth, it is now decided, will be the 
cene of The Girl’s début, and neither Ger- 
ldine Farrar nor Emmy Destinn—peace 
» the gossips!—will have the distinction 
f “creating” the name part. Either com- 
osers are none too careful in making 
romises Or prima donnas are prone to 
nisunderstand where they scent advan- 
wes, at any rate, it is not many months 
ince Fraulein Destinn stated in a Berlin 
nterview that Puccini had promised to 
vrite “Il Figlia del Occidente” for her. 
lt was likewise stated on good authority 
last May that Miss Farrar had the origi- 
al prompt book of Belasco’s production of 
he play securely tucked away in one of 
her trunks when she sailed for Europe. 
The first Girl, though a foreigner, has 
the advantage of having been all through 
he Golden West, for it is to be Elsa Sza- 
mosy, the little dark-eyed Hungarian so- 
prano who was brought over by Henry W. 
Savage to create Madama Butterfly in this 
country, in Washington, D. C., and subse- 
quently sang the role in English from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. She has been chos- 
en for the Budapesth premiére on the de- 
mand of Puccini himself, who called Col. 
Savage’s attention to her when the Ameri- 
can impresario was first training his man- 
agerial eye for Cio-Cio-Sans. 
. * * 
F COURSE no one believed it last May 
when Adelina Patti-Cederstrom de- 
clared she would never, never, no, never 
again sing in public after the Ganz Jubi- 
lee Concert, when, it is remembered, Tet- 
razzini, hearing her for the first time, shed 
real tears. So it is no surprise to anyone 
to hear that the mistress of Craig-y-Nos 
“has promised to sing in November at a 
concert in aid of one of Father Vauehan’s 
charities, to be held at the Royal Albert 
Hall.” The Baroness has been “taking 
the waters’—of perpetual youth?—at 
Carlsbad this Summer. By-the-way, we 
hear nothing more of a prospective sale 
of her Welsh castle, which she placed on 
the market a year or so ago. 
* * * 


66 S: ALOME-SATED European centers 

hooted at New York last year when 
powerful influences brought to bear upon 
Heinrich Conried restricted the Wilde- 
Strauss music drama to a one-night vogue 
at the Metropolitan. This ridicule may 
now be shared by the Argentinians, for a 
large number of the promuisent subscribers 
to the Buenos Ayres Opera have signed a 
petition protesting vehemently against the 
production of “Salomé” there. 

As the manager doubtless will not care 
to antagonize the leading patrons of the 
institution, their wishes will in all proba- 
bility be acceded to, and the widelv ad- 
vertised embodiment of Straussism shelved 
until the close of the regular season, in any 


case, after which a few extra perform- 
ances may be given. 
SS 


HE. Lower Rhenish Festivals held for 
many years—upwards of a century—at 
Diisseldorf, Germany, have ceased, and 
with this arena eliminated from the musical 
map British composers will find themselves 





eng toward his relations across the North 
ea. 

Thanks -to 'Prof. Julius Biiths, the di- 
rector of these festivals, other British 
composers likewise have secured a_hear- 
ing for their works under favorable aus- 
pices. The conductor and the City Coun- 
cil, it seems, have had a serious disagree- 
ment lately and the ftesult is the discon- 
tinuance of the. festivals. 


ee 


Wen influential men could not effect, 
a-woman has: succeeded in bringing 


EDYTH WALKER AS “ORTRUD” 


It is now a matter 


many years an exponent of mezzo-soprano roles, 


of history that Edyth Walker, 


the American opera star for 
made the principal success of the 


German performances at Covent Garden this year in making her début as a dramatic 


soprano in the role of /solde. 


At the Bayreuth Festival she has since been adding 


further to her artistic stature with her impersonations of Ortrud, a part she has fre- 


quently sung, and Kundry in “Parsifal.” 


at the Hamburg Municipal Opera, 


During the coming season she will again be 
where she has contracted to sing a most varied 


list of both dramatic soprano and mezzo-soprano roles. 





bereft of what has been, in many cases, 
their gateway to Germany. Here it was 
that Sir Edward Elgar’s “The Dream of 
Gerontius” was introduced in the Father- 
land, making many a skeptical Teuton 
brought up in the belief that nothing good 
(musically) could come out of England 
cock his ears and readjust his mental at- 


about, in securing permission for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Chopin in Warsaw. 
A committee was formed of members of 
aristocratic circles to collect funds for a 
suitable tribute to the memory of the great 
Polish composer, but it found itself balked 
by the attitude of the Russian Govern- 
ment, which has always vigorously opposed 


the realization of projects of this nature. 
However, Adelaide Bolska, the principal 
woman singer at the St. Petersburg Opera, 
pleaded so insistently for this honor to 
her illustrious countryman that she finally 
carried the day. 


[t is a bit surprising to learn that an 

English pleasure resort can muster out 
6,000 concert-goers on a single evening, but 
such was the record of Blackpool early 
last month, when, unfortunately for the 
public, the concert dates of Nellie Melba 
at the Blackpool Winter Gardens and Ada 
Crossley at the Tower clashed. 

Hearing of this, a musical director in 
Douglas, Isle of Man, writes to the London 
Daily Telegraph to say in effect that that 
is nothing to what his town can do. Au- 
diences of over 7,000 frequently assemble 
there, he declares, and when Melba sang 
there three weekssago she had 8,000 list- 
eners. Which will doubtless make Douglas, 
Isle of Man, all the more nopular in future 
with concert artists of both the front and 
rear ranks, 


* * * 


* * * 
HE ’cellist’s limited répertoire has just 
been augmented by a_ contribution 
made by Willem Kes, now Kapellmeister 


at Coblenz, Germany, who has arranged 
a composition by Robert Schumann, the 
solo part of which was originally intended 
for the horn, as a Konzertstiick for ’cello 
and orchestra. 

A Berlin paper has it that in its original 
form it was an adagio and allegro for horn, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, which in- 
duces the assumption that it is Schumann’s 
opus 70. Emphasis is laid on the fact that 
Kes has not attempted a mere transcrip- 
tion, but in adapting the work for ’cello 
and orchestra, has sought to preserve as 
much as possible of the true Schumann 
spirit. 


THIS 


* * * 


paragraph from the London Daily 
‘elegraph speaks for itself: “Esther 


Palliser, it appears, is an Esperantist. The 
distinction is claimed also for Harrison 
Hill, who having, ‘t is. stated, been at- 


tracted to Esperanto by its ideals of peace 
and good will among nations, ‘has become 
so proficient that he can give a comple-e 
entertainment in this language. 

“He has already. delighted members of 
the Hampstead Esperanto Club with selec- 
tions from his humorous répertoire, and 
Miss Palliser varied the proceedings in 
question by giving some songs. It has be- 
come so fashionable in’ the modern Lon- 
don concert-room to sing in any and every 
language but English that Esperanto would 
be quite a refreshing change. We com- 
inend the hint more particularly to those 
artists whose enunciation is the reverse of 
clear. They could be as indistinct as they 
liked in Esperanto without any critic dar- 
ing to call attention to the fact. 


ie 
ple TRO MASCAGNI seems to possess 

genius for getting into trouble. 
America was not alone in strewing his 


pathway with thorns; his own native Italy 
more than once has given him occasion to, 
turn his mind’s eye elsewhere for a 
prophet’s due reward. 

A few weeks ago Mascagni conducted a 
performance of one of his operas in Leg- 
horn, for which the management flatly re- 
fused to give tickets to the “claque,” that 
professional abomination of the Italian op- 
era world which is not absolutely un- 
known even in New York. The members 

[Continued on next page] 
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of the claque, however, contrived to pur- 
chase admission in order to revenge them- 
selves for their exclusion. Missiles were 
thrown at the stage, and Signor Mascagni 
was struck by an orange while he was con- 
ducting the orchestra. Think of it! 

He continued, nevertheless, to wield the 
baton until the soprano was struck as she 
was singing, by onions and garlic. Mascag- 
ni thereupon left his place, exclaiming, “I 
will not remain in a theater where onions 
are thrown at a lady.” Well, when you 
think it over, it doesn’t seem very gallant 
to pepper a soprano lady with onions and 
garlic, does it? The managers must have 
used their most effectual powers of per- 
suasion with the composer, however, for 
we are told that he subsequently returned 
and was cheered, while the claquers were 
hissed. Whether or not the prima donna 
risked a second fusilade of aromatic trib- 
utes is not added. 

* * * 


GREAT is the satisfaction of the pro- 
moters of the South African Choral 
Festival over the results of this year’s se- 
ries of concerts, which took place in July, 
one of the rincipal features of the sched- 
ule being Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha.” 
Albert Archdeacon was the festival or- 
ganizer; he and Perceval Allan and Wil- 
liam Greene were the principal soloists. 
There were fewer voices this year than 
last in the combined Choral wocieties, but 
that seems to have made no appreciable 
difference in the results, as, according to 
the Cape Town Times, Dr. Barron Dow- 
ling, who has been the conductor for nearly 
eighteen years, “has as much reason to 
be proud of his singers as at any time 
during the existence of the societies.” 


. 2 e 
A PROMINENT London daily publishes 
the following anecdote, the truth of 
which is vouched for by its correspondent: 
“Some years ago an Eaglish lady of my 
acquaintance was accustomed to use her 
voice largely in the cause of charity. On 
a certain occasion she sang at a charity 
concert in the provinces a number of songs 
by Brahms, then little known in this coun- 
try. On the following morning an elab- 
orate notice of the entertainment appeared 
in the local journal, and ran to this effect— 
so far as regards the singer: ‘Mme. X’s 
voice was a thing lovely to listen to, but 
why did she select German translations of 
songs by so essentially English a composer 
as John Brahm?’ 
“The songs sung, be it known, were ‘Sap- 
phische Ode,’ ‘Wie bist du meine K6nigin,’ 
and some of the ‘Magelone-Lieder.’” 


* * * 


WHO may accuse gyrating ballerinas of 
lack of ambition? Here -is Marie 
Routkowska, premiére danseuse, of the 
Warsaw Opera, preparing herself for the 
profession of law. She has just passed 
her preliminary examinations. She will 
not yet abandon the pursuit of the choreo- 
graphic art, however; while continuing her 
studies at the law school she will remain 
at the head of the ballet corps in Warsaw. 
J. L. i. 


HAMMERSTEIN PLANS 
GREAT OPERA SCHOOL 


[Continued from page 1] 


throats of my choristers examined in New 
York. There would thus be no fooling of 
young people who aspire to be singers, but 
are physically incapable. 

“It would have the greatest influence 
imaginable on the life of Philadelphia. I 
venture to say it would have a tremendous 
influence on the growth of the city in 
more ways than along musical lines. We 
would no longer hear of this one and that 
one going to Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, 
or Italy to study music. They would come 
to Philadelphia, because here they would 
find the greatest teachers and the highest 
advantages. I would also recommend the 
installation of a first-class gymnasium, for 
healthful exercise is as necessary to a 








great singer or a musical student as to an 
athlete. It would be a modern conserva- 
tory in every way—not only modern as 
compared with other conservatories, but 
should set a new pace in the culture of the 
voice for the entire world. 

“Now, as to my plans for Philadelphia 
opera. i contemplate opening with a mam- 
moth production of ‘Carmen.’ That it will 
be this opera I have not positively de- 
cided, but I am almost certain that work 
will be my. final choice. If so, it will be 
sung by Labia, by Dalmorés, Renaud, 
Trentini, Tancregi and about forty others 
of the greatest singers in the world. There 
will be about seven or eight hundred peo- 
ple on the stage; so you see it would be 
on a scale which ‘Carmen’ has never be- 
fore known. 

“It may seem odd to open with such an 
often-heard work, but I consider it impera- 
tive at first not to give too many of the 
newer works. The older operas are edu- 
cational in their scope, and the newer 
ones will follow later. During the first 
week I contemplate giving ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ ‘La Sonnambula,’ with the incom- 
parable Tetrazzini, and ‘Thais,’ ‘Pélleas et 
Mélisande’ and others of the greatest 
works. 

“If I can possibly arrange it, Melba will 
appear first in Philadelphia, before she 
sings in New York. Her first appearance 
at the Manhattan Opera House will be in 
‘Otello. At the Philadelphia performance, 
when I expect her to open the third week 
of the season, she will sing either ‘Otello’ 
or ‘La Bohéme.’ 

“I have practically completed the selec- 
tion of my orchestras and choristers, as 
well as my ballet. I will have a grand 
chorus of 300, divided into 150 voices for 
each house. My orchestra will number 150, 
or eighty pieces for each house, while there 
will be a ballet of fifty for each place. Cam- 
panini, the New York conductor, is now 
in Italy, taking the baths for rheumatism. 

“He will sail on October 9 and will reach 
New York on the 15th, and will commence 
rehearsals immediately. Struani, whom I 
have engaged especially to conduct the 
Philadelphia performances, will be here 
about the same time. All rehearsals must 
be in New York, and you may grasp some 
idea of my troubles when I tell you that 
each opera must be rehearsed twice by the 
orchestras and choruses. First they must 
rehearse one day with Campanini, then the 
next day with Struani. There are some 
Philadelphians, though not many, in both 
orchestra and chorus. I don’t care where 
they come from, so long as they have the 
ability. I would like to have Philadelphians 
for Philadelphia, but as they must rehearse 
in New York it seems a little too much 
for them to undertake.” 

Before his conference at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Mr. Hammerstein visited the new 
opera house. When asked what he 
thought of the progress, he replied that 
he was “Not worried at all; everything 
will be ready.” He declared that from the 
outside no idea could be gained of the im- 
mensity of the interior. 

More than 300 men are now working on 
the new building. The stage is already 
built, but in sections, and only awaits 
transportation from New York to be set 
up. The roof is nearly completed, and 
workmen are putting in the balconies and 
stairways. hiervenay connected with the 
construction of the building declares that 
no doubt remains about the completion of 
the house in ample time for the opening 
on November 17. S. E. 





The first complete English edition of 
“Beethoven’s Letters,” a translation of Dr. 
A. C. Kalisch’s critical edition, is being is- 
sued by Dent in London. It contains many 
letters that have never before been pub- 
lished. 


Albert Carré, director of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, spent the Summer: doing 
military service at Dijon. 








Marguerite Sylva, now of the Opéra 
Comique; Paris, has been singing at Vichy. 









Karl Klein to Begin an Extended 
Concert Tour Next Month in Quebec 


When so few “wonder children” fulfil as 
they reach adult years the promise of their 
early achievements the exceptions that do, 
and even surpass the expectations they 
had inspired, shine with all the greater dis- 
tinction. And to these exceptions belongs 
Karl Klein, the young American violinist, 
who, at twenty-one years of age, finds him- 
self accorded a foremost position among 
the world’s younger artists. On October 
9 he will begin a tour of twenty-five con- 
certs with Emma Calvé at Quebec, the itin- 
erary of which extends as far West as 
Denver, Col. 

Karl Klein was born on December 13, 
1886, in New York, where he received his 
instruction on the violin from Ovide Mu- 
sin, the Belgian violin virtuoso, and Eu- 


eee, eo concertmaster of the Met 
ropolitan Opera House. As a lad of thir- 
teen years he had played with the Kalten- 


born Orchestra concertos of Viotti, Men- 
delssohn and Wieniawski with noteworthy 
success. He owed it to the discretion of his 
parents, his father being the well-known 
composer, Bruno Oscar Klein, and his 
mother an accomplished pianist, that he 
was not sent through the concert halls of 
the world as a Wunderkind, but rather to 
a — teacher like Arno Hilf, at the 
sic onservatory, 
prs ys 
After finishing his studies at that insti- 
tution he became a pupil of Eugen Ysaye 
in Brussels, under whose guidance he 
studied for three seasons almost his entire 
répertoire. Later he went to London and 
spent a long time under the tutelage of 
August Wilhelmj, who coached him in the 
Beethoven concerto, the Paganini concer- 
tos and many other of the great classic 
and modern works for violin. 
The general favor Mr. Klein won last 


for further severe. 


Winter when he spent his first season i 
this country after his long course of stuc 
and concert work abroad, was a natura 
sequence to the long list of successes h 
had already won in the principal musi 
centers of Europe. It suffices to quote, a 
representative of the verdict of Europea 
authorities, the comments made by Lu 
wig Karpath, one of the foremost Viennes 
critics, on the occasion of his début in th 
Austrian capital: 

“When I tell you that Karl Klein, who: 
no one knew here, roused the enthusiasm 
a large audience with his genuine artis: 
achievement alone, I am giving you 
once the signature of the whole evenin: 
That a few of his country people treate 
the débutant with warmth, of cours 
means little; it was the great mass of th 
Vienna public which with its stormy ap 
plause gave the young artist to understan 
that he had received a certificate of ma 
turity in this old music center. * * 
He is first the musician then the virtuos: 
His brilliant technique is merely a mean 
with which to express the thoughts of 
Bach or a Brahms. I would lay specia 
stress on his full, round tone, which nev: 
leaves the lines of the esthetic. Klein pri 
duces his effects with the warm pulsatin 
heart, with the depths of his poetic sou! 
and with a natural feelino for art that i 
all too rare nowadays. It was remarkab! 
that so young a man was equal to the me: 
tal requirements of such a classical pro 
gram. 

Mr. Klein and his family have just re 
turned to New York from Huntington 
Lake, Sullivan County, New York State. 
where they spent most of the Summer. In 
addition to the tournée with Calvé, th. 
young artist has many other engagements 
booked for the coming season. 





SINGS RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 


Albert G. Janpolski, baritone, anticipates an 
active season in a field which is peculiarly 
his own—the interpretation of Russian folk 








ALBERT G. JANPOLSKI 


He Is Noted Especially for His Inter- 
pretation of Russian Folk Songs 


songs. Mr. Janpolski was the first to intro- 
duce in this country the famous arias of 
the old and modern Russian composers, and 
the quaint, weird songs of the peasants 
in their original tongue. 


Whether or not the folk songs are down 
on his program Mr. Janpolski is always 
called upon by his audience to sing them 
J. E. Francke, his manager, reports man) 
return engagements for Mr. Janpolski, b 
cause of the success achieved on his tour 
of- last season. G. B. S 





Julia Subra Dies 


Julia Subra, who was since 1882 one of 
the leading members of the ballet corps a 
the Opéra in Paris, is dead. She was a 
pupil of the ballet school at the opéra, late: 
took private lessons from Meranté, and 
danced first in the ballet of “Hamlet.” Sh 
was for many years the leading — ! in 
the representations of “Coppélia.” She w: 
born in Paris forty-two years ago. 





Kittie Cheatham at Bar Harbor 


Bar Harsor, Me., Aug. 31.—The larges 
social event of the season since the rose 
show here was the benefit performance in 
aid of the local Young Men’s Christian 
Association by Kittie Cheatham, at th 
Swimming Club ball-room to-night. Miss 
Cheatham’s always excellent work was en 
joyed by a large audience. 





“It seems to me deplorable that any artist 
should be forced, even asked, to sing an 
unsuitable and therefore uncongenial role,” 
says Emma Calvé. “I think I am right in 
suggesting that much of my success has 
been due to the fact that I have never 
undertaken a part which did not appeal | 
me.’ 





At the special Wagner concert to b 
given in Munich at the end of this month 
in connection with the Wagner Festival th 
unpublished “Polonia” Overture, dating 
from the composer’s nineteenth year, will | 
played. 





Richard Strauss is said to be consideriis 
Moliére’s “Tartuffe” for his next music 
drama after “Elektra” is completed. 
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San Francisco’s Famous Bohemian 


Club Gives Its Annual Concert 


San Francisco, Aug. 29.—A concert of 
original music aspiring to the highest type 
was given by the Bohemian Club at the 
Van Ness Theater, on the afternoon of 


August 21, interpreted by singers from the 
club and a complete orchestra of sixty pro- 
fessionals,, members of the old symphony 
organization. 

It is the custom of the Bohemians to 
hold an annual “jinks” in a grove of giant 
redwoods not far from San Francisco, 
and later to repeat the music for the in- 
terest of musical people not fortunate 
enough to hear outdoor rendition. While 
the unknowing might think a “jinks” would 
approach an extravaganza or college fool- 
ishness, it is a true music-drama that is 
yearly produced, which offers an enviable 
opportunity to musicians without means of 
their own to try out their ambitious work 
on a symphony orchestra, and also to poets 
whose writing would be refused a place on 
the vulgar professional stage. 

Thus the music drama of this year was 
“The Sons of Baldur,” done jointly by 
Hermann Scheffauer, the poet, and Arthur 
Weiss, the ‘cellist. But of chief interest to 
music students is the tendency of the com- 
posers, whether they may be thought to 
be striking out toward the hoped-for and 
as yet undefined “American school.” 

The answer of the Bohemians is not 
encouraging in this regard, but as evidence 
of high artistic ideals it was so to a sur- 
prising degree. The predominating influ- 
ence of Wagner was curiously noticeable. 

The opening number, the introduction to 
“The Triumph of Bohemia,” by Edward 
Schneider, perhaps traces its suggestion 
to the forest music of Wagner, a debt that 
all modern composers must acknowledge, 
but it nevertheless had a beauty in tonal 
color and softness of shading all its own, 
and a freshness of inspiration that can 
come only from the composer himself. 
To bring it in comparison with Debussy— 
the “Afternoon of a Fawn,” for instance— 
would suggest a debt that apparently does 
not exist. 

That beauty of melody is Mr. Schnei- 
der’s birthright was shown in “The Dance 
of the Saplings,” of ballet style, moving 
with dainty grace and buoyant spirit. 

A leader of the bar, who is ‘both poet 
and composer, is Joseph D. Redding, whose 
plaintive “My Sweetheart of Long Ago” 
(male quartet) and “Welcome Home,” 
= had a big orchestral part, followed. 

. J. Stewart, who is known widely both 
as an organist and composer, conducted 
another rustic tonal picture in his noc- 
turne, “Under the Redwoods,” from his 
suite, “Scenes in California,’ and a Span- 
ish dance and tarantella from the same. 
The two latter, though of a type done to 
death, were the “catchiest” things of the 
afternoon, so far as the general audience 
was concerned. 


Theodore Vogt presented two songs, 
“Allah” and “Jane Grey,” which were well 
received with all their solemn minor ef- 
fects. With the selections from W. J. 
McCoy’s opera, “Cleopatra,” the critics 
pricked up their ears, for here was music 
that trespassed the domain of Richard 
Strauss, though without bizarre effect or 
strident loud passages. The songs were 
rather vocal comment, yet the emotional 
idea was consistently kept. McCoy's mas- 
tery of orchestration, it is learned, aroused 
high admiration from his players. With 
“The Sons of Baldur,” the music of which 
was given in full with soloists and chorus, 
Weiss not only jumped away from the 
neo-Wagnerians, but from Wagner him- 
self. His plan was rather the earlier Ital- 
ian, a collection of songs with a basis of 
unity in the orchestra, which was never 
dominant—and even the overture was built 
upon the various vocal themes. But the 
songs were of real melody—gay, martial 
or otherwise, in mood to accord with the 
sentiment of the words. The scene, as 
the name implies, is laid in ancient Norse- 
land, but is symbolical of a somewhat 
imaginary tribe of “Bohemia.” 

The Bohemian Club concert is the most 
important yearly music event in the far 
West, by reason of its original character 
and the stimulus given native composers, 
who might otherwise be discouraged from 
trying out their own genius. Wallace I. 
Sabin, the organist, and Prof. Henry Morse 
Stephens, the historian, are already work- 
ing upon next year’s music-drama. 


oo  T. 





Lhévinne Entertains American Pupils 


Josef Lhévinne, the Russian pianist, who 
is coming here next season, entertained his 
American pupils at a tea, given at his villa 
in. Wannsee, near Berlin, last month, and 
a letter from one of his pupils, Lucy P. 
Hine, to a friend in New York speaks of 
the event enthusiastically. 

Lhévinne’s abilities as a pianist are ably 
seconded by his simplicity as a man, and 
his sincerity and kindness are a source of 
Inspiration to his pupils. “Americans,” 
writes Miss Hine, “seem to have an in- 
stinct for the best, for among Lhévinne’s 
pupils are twelve Americans, coming from 
different parts of the United States as 
widely separated as New York and Cali- 
fornia. Tea was served by Mrs. Lhévinne, 
and a photograph of Mr. Lhévinne and his 
American pupils was taken and distributed 
as a souvenir. Following the tea a motor 
boat ride was taken by the entire party on 
the Wannsee- Lake to Glincke Briicke, 
where a dinner was given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lhévinne by the pupils.” 





“Madama Butterfly” is one of the novel- 
ties promised for The Hague, Holland, 
this season. 








W. J. MS Cor MR. SCHNEIDER 
Impressions Received by a Cartoonist of the San Francisco “Chronicle” at the An- 
nual Concert of the Bohemian Club of That City 





Meredith’s Daughter-in-Law Conducts Over breakfast Miss Dorothy, the en- 


: thusiastic ornithologist of the boarding- 
NDON, Aug. 24.—Mrs. Mere , daugh- : . aad 
Lonpon, Aug. 24 irs. Meredith, daug house, discussed the merits of the nightin- 


ter-in-law of George Meredith, the author, gale, lark, thrush, and so forth. 

whose musical abilities are well known, ap- “And which,’ Mr. Hunker,” exclaimed 

peared in the role of a public conductor this Miss Dorothy, “which, of all the song- 

week at Harrogate, owing to the illness of _ birds, are you fondest of ?” 

the regular conductor of the Municipal Or- “Il prefer the hen, Miss Dorothy.” 

chestra. “But the hen isn’t a song-bird at all!” 
Mrs. Meredith took up the baton and led = objected Miss Dorothy. 

the band through the program, which in- “Well,” replied Hunker, tapping another 

cluded two new works and several songs hard-boiled egg, “it’s the only bird whose 

composed by herself. lay I care for!”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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ARTHUR ANDERSEN NOW IN CHICAGO 


r 





Young American Composer Has 
Won Brilliant Reputation 
in Berlin 


Cuicaco, Sept. 2.—Arthur Olaf Ander- 
sen, who has spent several years abroad 
studying with the best teachers of com- 
positions in Paris, Berlin and Italy, has 
returned to America, prepared to estab- 


lish himself in Chicago as a teacher of 
theory of music in all its branches. For 
the last two years Mr. Andersen has identi- 
fied himself in Berlin as one of the most 
successful of the circle of teachers there, 
and several of his Berlin pupils will con- 
tinue their courses with him in Chicago. 

His compositions will find a prominent 
place on many of the programs of the com- 
ing season, and those who have seen his 
work place him in the front rank of the 
American composers of to-day. His songs 
are especially worthy of every serious sing- 
er’s consideration, as they embody qualities 
which are particularly pleasing to the artist: 
They are effective and strongly constructed 
compositions reflecting in full measure the 
modern spirit. 

Mr. Andersen is not a follower of the 
French school of impressionism, although 
impressionism plays no small part in 
his work, and such songs as “In the 
Mysterious Night,” “Innocence,” “In May- 
Time” and “Roses” clearly demonstrate 
how the legitimate medium of technic can 
answer aH the needs of normal impres- 
sionism. 

Mr. Andersen has not confined himself 
entirely to song writing, but has written in 
nearly all the forms of composition with 
no little success. His handling of the or- 
chestra shows him to be well acquainted 
with the possibilities of each instrument, 
as well as having a fluent technic in their 
combined possibilities, and his “Ave Ma- 
ria,” for orchestra and voice, as well as 
his short suites and other orchestral com- 
positions, show promise of his becoming 
an important factor in this branch of com- 
position in America. 


Mr. Andersen was born in Newport, 


R. I., and received his early musical edu- 
cation in Berlin. 
dreas 
known 


He is a brother of An- 
the eminent and well- 


Andersen, 
who died eight 


American artist 





ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


He Is One of the Most Successful of 
American Composefs, Having Estab- 
lished Himself as a Worker in Many 
Forms of Composition 


years ago, and of Hendrik Andersen, the 
sculptor-architect of Rome, Italy. Mr. An- 
dersen’s wife, Mrs. Mary Andersen, for- 
merly Mary Storrs, of Chicago, is a well- 
equipped singer and musician, who will be 
heard in recital this coming season in Chi- 
cago and neighboring cities. ot aS 


WHAT HAMLIN IS DOING 


American Singers Take Trip on Raft on 
a River in Bavaria 


Lonpon, Aug. 24.—George Hamlin, the 
American tenor, has been spending the 
Summer on this side of the water. He 
first enjoyed London for several weeks and 
after leaving here spent some time in 
Belgium, from whence he went to Munich 
to attend the Mozart Festival. In Munich 
he was joined by Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
and Mr. and Mrs. Claude Cunningham. 
While there the party took a unique and 
delightful trip. They went to Wolfrats- 
hausen, a little town on the Isar River, and 
from there drifted back to Munich on a 
large raft of logs, being afforded a fine 
view of the Isar Valley in this way. 

Mr. Hamlin next took a trip into Switzer- 
land, and is now at Frankfort-on-Main, 
where he is spending a week or two pre- 
paring his programs for the coming sea- 
son in America. From Frankfort he goes 
to Paris for ten days, returning to Lon- 
don for a week or so ere sailing from 
Liverpool on September 17. L. J. P. 








CAMPANARI IN JERSEY 


He and Mme. Cumming Sing at Lake 
Hopatcong Concert 

LaKE Hopatonc, N. J., Sept. 1.—The 
biggest and most important social function 
held at Lake Hopatcong this year, an 
affair which created interest all about 
the Lake, was a concert given for the bene- 
fit of the Lake Hopatcong Yacht Club at 
the Hotel Breslin, Saturday evening, Au- 
gust 29. 

The concert was held on the Hotel 
Breslin grounds and the following artists 
volunteered to appear: Giuseppe Campa- 
nari, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; Shanna Cumming, soprano; 
Gina Campanari, soprano; Richard Arnold, 
violinist, of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Frederick Burton, Indian songs; 
Vesta Domanitcski, violinist; Olga Sever- 
ina, ’cellist, and the Breslin orchestra. 








A society has been organized in Oporto, 
Portugal, which has undertaken to build a 
large new opera house, to take the place of 
the Théatre-Saint-Jean, which was burned. 
The new structure will be inaugurated to- 
wards the end of 1909 with a season of 
Italian opera. 





NOTED SOLOISTS IN 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Boston and New York Artists Appear 
in New England 
Concerts 


Boston, Aug. 27.—Several Boston and 
New York soloists took part in the an- 
nual festival held at The Weirs August 
17 to 22. Five concerts were given under 


the direction of Henri G. Blaisdell. A large 
and excellent chorus gathered from all 
parts of New Hampshire, and there was 
an orchestra from Concord and Manches- 
ter, with Carl Blaisdell as concert master. 

Among the soloists were Dr. Ion Jack- 
son, tenor, New York; Frederick Schlie- 
der, pianist, New York; Charles F. Hack- 
ett, tenor; Wadsworth Provandie, Earl W. 
Flint and Arthur Hubbard, all of Boston. 
Also Caroline Hooker, soprano, and Annie 
C. Cambridge, soprano, Boston. 

The programs were miscellaneous, and 
the recitals, choral and orchestral works, 
etc., were of high artistic merit. 

The First Walpurgis Night, Dvorak’s 
149th Psalm and Gounod’s “Faust” were 
among the works given. 

It was the general consensus of opinion 
that the festival was the most successful 
in every way that has ever been held here 
in The Weirs. Mr. Blaisdell conducted 
with rare skill. Dr. Jackson was at his 
best, while the work of Mr. Schlieder as 
lecturer and pianist was intensely interest- 
ing. 

Mr. Hubbard, the basso and well-known 
teacher of singing, is a native of New 
Hampshire, and was heartily applauded for 
his work. Miss Hooker, Miss Cambridge, 
Mr. Hackett, Mr. Provandie and Mr. Flint, 
his pupils and former pupils, all received 
the highest praise for their effective and 
artistic vocal work. + ee 








Progress of Music in Boston 
[From the New York Sun.] 

To the Editor of The Sun.—Sir: They 
have now begun to whistle the “Merry 
Widow Waltz” in the streets here. 

Boston, August 24. ce. 2 
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Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 
acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
Every department under special masters. 


relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. The conductors, stage 
managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Through this Opera School young Americans 
will have the opportunity to obtain a début in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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One of Mme. Clarke-Bartlett’s Pupils 
Describes Joys of Study and 
Recreation at Sunny Hill Farm 
in Waterloo. 


Sunny Hill Farm, Waterloo, N. H., the 
exclusive Summer school conducted by 
Mme. Caroline .Gardner Clarke-Bartlett, 
the singer and teacher of Boston, is clos- 
ing a most successful season. Part of the 
class at the Summer school were “snapped” 
by one of the number recently, and the 
illustration used with this article was made 
from the photograph. In the foreground 
on the left is seen Winburn B. Adams, 
Mme. Bartlett’s able assistant. 

The following letter was written to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA by Gertrude F. Cowen, who 
has been spending several weeks at the 
Farm. The letter gives an idea not only 
of the work, but also the play which forms 
a part of the routine at Sunny Hill Farm. 

“In this school have assembled an ear- 
nest little body of students from all parts 
of the country, anxious to profit no less 
by Mme. Bartlett’s guidance than by the 
ideal conditions for study, combining as 
they do the utmost care for the physical 
well being, together with the strict mental 
concentration necessary for the remarkable 
development noted almost daily. 

“The fixed routine of work as observed 
here begins with the 7 o'clock breakfast 
and continues with slight variations for 
meals, rest hour, and longer or shorter 
periods of exercise, until evening, when 
the fun crops out. 

“When the time for relaxation does come, 
as was demonstrated the other evening, 
talent in more ways than one is running 
riot at old Sunny Hill Farm. 

“On the particular day in question as 
we assembled on the porch for our noon- 
day meal, we were confronted by a huge 
placard bearing a notice to the effect that 
a vaudeville entertainment ending with a 
rap-sodie-in E flat would be given at the 
studio that evening. Many were the won- 
dering conjectures as to what it was all 


FROLICS OF MUSIC. STUDENTS AT SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 





GROUP OF STUDENTS AT SUNNY HILL FARM 


but no information was vouchsafed 
‘Wait until to-night and 


about, 
except the stern 
see for yourself.’ 

“Evening set in, dull and rainy. A hur- 
ried supper, hastily disposed of, and then 
mysterious scurrying, a continuous sh/ in 
the air as groups hastily dissolved on our 
approach, and at last a sudden clang of a 
bell announced that all was ready. 

“When we entered our erstwhile dignified 
but now entirely metamorphosed studio, 
we came face to face with a pretty little 
clown and his dainty curly-haired baby 
wife, who solemnly ushered us into seats 
arranged in front of a curtain. As the 
audience filed in, each looking more amazed 
than the one preceding, the climax was 
reached by the two most erudite as well 
as dignified students appearing in the sur- 
reptitiously borrowed finer-- of their next- 


door neighbor and calmly announcing them- 


selves as the two leading society dames of 
Des Moines and Chicago, respectively. 

“The burst of appreciation had hardly 
subsided when George and Martha Wash- 
ington were announced, and lo‘ and be- 
hold! the scribe, who was supposed to re- 
ceive and welcome the guests, with all due 
decorum and dignity, forgot her office alto- 
gether and stared open-mouthed at the 
stunning apparition presented by Mme. 
Bartlett, looking the silver-haired Martha 
to the life, leaning on the arm of the 
‘Father of his Country,’ finely imperson- 
ated by the dignified professional student. 

“When we had at length found ourselves 
through these amazing and entirely unex- 
pected changes of the outer man, the cur- 
tains were parted and the program com- 
menced., 








Vaudeville Entertainment Discloses 
Talent of Versatile Musicians— 
Virginia Reel in Grotesque Cos- 
tumes One Feature. 


“All was carried out spiritedly and with 
a finish worthy of professionals, the last 
number proving to be a cake-walk led by 
the versatile assistant and danced to the 
seductive strains of ‘My Gal Is a High- 
Born Lady.’ 

“The surprise of the evening, however, 
was the demure little girl nicknamed ‘Mira- 
beau’ because of her gravity and _ strict 
attention to the duty in hand. She had 
gotten herself up, regardless, and was an 
apparition warranted to make the heart 
of the least susceptible colored gentleman 
flutter. I doubt if her own mother would 
have known her. 

“As all good things must come to an 
end, even this delightful program had to 
be ended, but not before an enthusiastic 
encore was demanded and given by the 
versatile assistant, with the youngest 
mother of two grown-up daughters I have 
ever met. 

“A progressive lunch consisting of welsh 
rarebit served by the dainty domestic mem- 
ber at one table, followed by sherbet and 
sweets at another table, and ended by Rus- 
sian tea and cakes served at a third table, 
finished this part of the program. 

“The dancing which followed was not 
the least enjoyable part of the evening, 
but the climax was reached by all joining 
in the Virginia reel, from‘ the beautiful 
Martha and her dignified escort at the 
head to the youngest member, still with 
her lamp-black on, at the foot. It was all 
such wholesome, genuine fun that when 
the strains of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ floated 
out as a gentle reminder that it was the 
unheard-of hour of eleven, and time to 
retire, many regretful looks were cast at 
the fascinating scene we were compelled 
to leave, and all united in the expression 
so general at the close of our little merry- 
makings, “The best time we have ever 
had yet.’” 





SINGING IN CENTRAL PARK 





Carl Hein Leads Chorus of a Thousand 
with Seventh Regiment Band 


The United German Singing Societies, 
with a male chorus of one thousand voices, 
stood on a temporary platform facing the 
Statue of Beethoven, in Central Park, a 
week ago last Sunday, and with the Seventh 
Regiment Band, gave an exceptionally ex- 
cellent concert lasting two hours. 


Forty societies of New York, the Bronx, 
Yonkers and Brooklyn, including the Sang- 
erbunds, Mannerchors and Vereins, partic- 
ipated. The singing was under the direc- 
tion of Carl Hein, of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, while George L. Humphrey 
led the band. 

The program included a wide variety of 
classic and popular music. 





Marie Hall, the English violinist, has 


been playing in Liverpool. 


ANTHONY’S NEW POST 





Young Pianist Will Teach at New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music 
Boston, Sept. 2.—Charles 
talented pianist, is to become a member of 
the faculty of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music with the opening of the 


Anthony, the 


school year in September. He has been 
engaged to give as much time to teach- 
ing in the Conservatory as he can spare 


from his private teaching, and he will do 
considerable concert and recital work dur- 
ing the coming season. 

Mr. Anthony was a member of the fac- 
ulty at the Metropolitan School of Music 
in Indianapolis last year. Two seasons ago 
he toured the country in concert with 
Mme. Nordica and he has appeared as so- 
loist with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
New York and has had several appear- 
ances with the Kneisel Quartet. 


DL. L. 





NOVEMBER 15 TO MAY 15 


PE TSCHNIKOFF 


Creat Russian Violinist 


Mme. Petschnikoff also available for Ensemble playing. 


E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, New York City. 
NOTE—No Foeumsterts years at least has won a more complete triumph.—H. E. KREHBIEL, N.Y. Tribune 
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“Musical America” has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and 
to establish a principle, the prin- 
ciple of honesty and justice in 
musical journalism. 





In response to a number of in- 
quiries we beg to state that the 
articles signed “Mephisto” will be 
resumed with the first issue of 
Musicat AMeErIcA in October. As, 
no doubt, a number of our readers 
have already guessed, these articles 
have been written by the editor— 
Mr. John C. Freund. 











Music teachers in Louisiana have or- 
ganized a State association for the ad- 
vancement of their profession and the 
uplift, through a comparison of ideas and 
methods, of each member. Now that the 
association is in its infancy it would do 
well to examine the work of older asso- 
ciations in other States. One of the most 
valuable lessons to be learned is that work- 
ers, and workers only, should be admit- 
ted to membership. The use of a name 
does not comprise membership in an as- 
sociation of this kind and unless enthu- 
siastic co-operation is named as the price 
of identification with the organization the 
efforts of the founders will be futile. 
Jealousy, professional antagonism and a 
manifest desire for unfair personal ad- 
vancement are often characteristic of these 
State associations, but not one of these 
traits is to be dreaded as much as disin- 


terestedness. 





The new Metropolitan opera house 
management has on several occasions ex- 
pressed its intention of recognizing native 
talent, and although the announcements 
made in this direction are, as a matter of 
habit, accepted with a feeling of doubt 
by onlookers, Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and 
Dippel will have much to answer for, if at 
least a portion of the plans favoring Amer- 
ican genius are not carried out either this 
season or next. The acceptance of Fred- 
erick S. Converse’s “The Pipe of Desire” 
by Mr. Gatti-Casazza exhibits a disposition 
on the part of the management to remove 
the ban which has long been placed over 
American creative endeavor. 

Mr. Conried, at the height of his régime, 
used to say “There is no American opera.” 
It is not clear that he really took the trou- 


ble to confirm his belief by actual investi- 
gation, for he was a very busy man, and 
had little time to try over manuscripts. 

But even under Mr. Conried’s direction 
there was a growing inclination toward 
the recognition of American singers—an 
inclination so pronounced that to-day the 
opera house has a company in which 
Americans may not be looked upon as for- 
iegners and, in fact, number among the 
most popular of the artists. 

With the new spirit shown by the Gatti- 
Casazza-Dippel direction we may look to 
an equally gratifying acceptance—or shall 
it be said, tolerance—of creative effort. If 
the American composer is to receive his 
dues, at last, it will be through such men 
as Frederick Converse, who represents the 
most serious work yet done in this coun- 
try, that the goal will be reached. 





THE PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE 


Discussing his plans for a new singer 
whom he purposed introducing this season, 
a well-known concert manager declared the 
other day: “I shall bring her out in a 
musical comedy that will be staged on 
Broadway. In this way the public will 
become acquainted with her, and once 
her reputation is established, she will be 
a big drawing card on the concert stage.” 

This statement reveals a peculiar atti- 
tude on the part of the public toward 
singers. It means that the publicity which 
is considered so important to insure an 
artist’s “drawing power” can be attained 
more readily and successfully through the 
light musical comedy field, with its frivo- 
lous, meaningless tunes, its nonsensical 
choruses and grotesque stage pictures, than 
through legitimate concert work, to enter 
which requires marked natural aptitude 
and years of painstaking study and per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

The manager who plans this campaign 
for his client is pursuing a justifiable 
course. If she “makes good” she will have 
increased her value so far as box-office 
receipts determine it, and when she has 
won a reputation, curiosity, if nothing else, 
will induce recognition of her work in 
recital. 

The last season brought forth an in- 
cident that illustrates the point in ques- 
tion, although the circumstances are re- 
versed in order. Edward Johnson, one 
of America’s best concert artists, whose 
recitals and appearances in oratorios and 
concert had won him the esteem of the 
American musical public, was practically 
unknown by the general public until he 
was engaged to take the tenor part in 
“A Waltz Dream,” one of the Broadway 
productions. To musicians it was no sur- 
prise that Johnson scored a distinct tri- 
umph in the part. Display headlines with 
columns of illustrated interviews brought 
forth the news that “a new tenor” had 
been discovered. He becaine well known 
to the general public and if he could be 
induced to join another comic opera or 
musical comedy—which is improbable, for 
he has higher ambitions—another season 
would place him among the stage favorites 
and has name would be recognized wher- 
ever it appeared. 

The allotment of space in daily news- 
papers to various subjects is, perhaps, a 
fair test of those things in which the pub- 
lic is interested. Mark, then, that Mr. 
Johnson’s best work in “The Dream of 
Gerontius” or any other concert work re- 
quiring exceptional training, will be, from 
the public’s point of view, worth a single 
paragraph or perhaps only a sentence, in 
an article that will be classified so that 
none but music patrons will be trapped 
into reading it. However, let him appear 
in a gaily bedecked soldier’s uniform and 
sing foolish love songs with a chorus of 
lightly-clad blondes traipsing around him, 
and he is “good for columns.” 





New York’s orchestral situation prom- 
ises to be turbulent this season. As was 
pointed out in Musicat America last week, 
the proposed orchestra which Mrs. George 


R. Sheldon will provide because she feels 
that the metropolis has no worthy organi- 
zation fit to rank with the best European 
orchestras, constitutes an attack on the 
New York Symphony Society. Walter 
Damrosch’s subsequent statements would 
seem to bear this out. 

With the Symphony Society, the Phil- 
harmonic, The Arens orchestra, which 
give the popular People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, the Russian Symphony and. Volpe 
Orchestras, each giving a comprehensive 
series of programs during the year, and 
having in mind the comparatively limited 
patronage of this department of musical 
endeavor, it is apparent that there is little 
call for a new orchestra. Certainly, it 
would be better for the leaders in this 
movement to forget their antagonism to- 
ward existing conditions and devote their 
energy and money to the improvement of 
the organizations which are supplying us 
with orchestral music. 





PHILADELPHIA ASSURED 


Now that Impresario Hammerstein has 
finally decided to go ahead with his pro- 
jected Philadelphia Opera House and 
therewith ceases his series of dire threats 
and warnings, the public of the Quaker 
City may be at rest concerning its imme- 
diate future “operatically.” 

Philadelphia will take pride in having its 
own temple of opera, thus being placed on 
the same level with New York and the 
great art centers of the Old World, and, 
differing from many of these latter, in 
being able to support it without State or 
private subsidy. There can be no ques- 
tion that with its opera house so closely 
allied with one of the leading New York 
institutions it will fare better than if en- 
tirely dependent upon itself for the support 
of its stellar ranks. Were it an absolutely 
independent undertaking it would be 
deemed necessary to begin with a much 
less elaborate personnel. 

At the same time, provided always that 
the public responds consistently to the 
necessary box office demands, it is an in- 
disputable advantage to Mr. Hammerstein 
to have a twin sister for the Manhattan 
in a neighboring city of Philadelphia’s 
size. Only the directors of grand opera 
companies know the difficulties that beset 
the impresario in drawing up contracts 
with artists and arranging the schedule 
through the year so as to provide the stip- 
ulated number of appearances for each 
without undue clashing and to the preser- 
vation of peace and harmony—outwardly, 
at least, which is the most he can ever hope 
to attain—in his camp. With a similar in- 
stitution so near at hand and the prob- 
lem of providing all of his first-liners with 
their full complement of appearances sim- 
plified, Mr. Hammerstein will find himself 
justified in engaging qll the more singers 
of the first rank and thus making his 
schedule increasingly comprehensive and 
fascinating from year to year. 





Discarding the Baton 


[Alexander Henneman in The Musician. ] 


Owing to the complexity of the modern 
score and the subtle instrumentation of 
to-day, which demands that at the same 
time some instruments play fortissimo while 
others play pianissimo, and similar novel 
combinations, some conductors are discard- 
ing the baton in order to have both hands 
free, so that by means of opening and 
closing the hands and with certain finger 
signals they are better able to suggest to 
the players the interpretation of the pas- 
sage. 





Modern Music and Tschaikowsky 


[Arthur Symons, in The Saturday Review.] 


Our modern music, half civilized, full of 
pain and uncertainty and revolt, is also the 
incarnation of a period of unrest; and 
Tschaikowsky is one of its loudest voices. 





“Is music of any practical benefit?” was 
the question asked by one of a party dis- 
cussing the subject. ; 

“Well,” replied the cynic, “judging from 
the photographs of eminent violinists, it 
keeps the hair from falling out !”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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WALTER SOOMER 


Walter Soomer, one of the new Ger- 
man baritones engaged for the Metro- 
politan Opera House, has not been long 
before the public, but has gained recog- 
nition as one of the foremost exponents 
of Wagnerian roles in the Fatherland. 
For several years he has been attached 
to the Leipsic Municipal Opera. This 
Fall he will fill a special engagement at 
the Dresden Court Opera before coming 
over for the New York season. At Bay- 
reuth this Summer he has sung Wotan, 
one of his best rdles, in “Rheingold,” “Die 


Walktire” and “Siegfried,” and Klingsor 


in “Parsifal.” 
Garden—Mary Garden has secluded 
herself at Aix-les-Bains for a complete 


rest. She avoids the colony of Summer 
visitors. 


Ganz—Rudolf Ganz, the Swiss pianist, 
who is now in Zurich, is said to be at 
work on a lyric setting of Maeterlinck’s 
“Monna Vanna,” which Henri Févier has 
made into an opera to be produced at the 
Paris Opéra in November. 


Tipton—Campbell Tipton, whose songs 
have appeared on programs of recitals 
in this country, is a young American 
composer who resides in Paris. 


Cavalieri—Lina Cavalieri, who has 
been at Aix-les-Bains since the close of 
the London season, says she will not re- 
turn to the Metropolitan this Fall. 


Gerard-Thiers.—Albert Gerard-Thiers, 
the New York teacher of singing, has 
been teaching during the Summer months 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Hertz—Alfred Hertz, the German con- 
ductor associated with the Metropolitan, 
is enthusiastic over d’Albert’s “Tiefland,” 
which he is to conduct when it is pro- 
duced as one of the new season’s novel- 
ties in New York. 


Conried—Heinrich Conried, late direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan, intends to re- 
main abroad for some time. His health 
is said to improve and deteriorate by fits 
and starts. 


Greene—Thomas Evans Greene, the 
Washington tenor, who appears. with 
David Bispham in “Adelaide,” is an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman. He has spent much 
of his time this Summer cruising in the 
Chesapeake Bay in a new yacht which 
he has christened “Katie Wilson,” his 
wife’s maiden name. Mrs. Greene, who 
is Just as fond of the water as he, has 
been his “crew.” 


Zenatello— Giovanni Zenatello, the 
Manhattan tenor, as the result of a few 
years’ singing, has acquired a mansion 
in Milan, a villa near Verona, a house in 
London and a stableful of horses. Be- 
ing philanthropically inclined, he has 
founded and endowed the Zenatello 
school of singing at his native Verona. 
Wherever he goes he is accompanied by 
his brother, who has gained a reputa- 
tion in Italy as a professor of the violin. 

De Cisneros—Eleanor sroadfoot, the 
Brooklyn mezzo-soprano, better known 
as Mme. de Cisneros, who sang at the 
Manhattan during the last two seasons 
and will essay dramatic soprano roles in 
Italy and Russia this year, has been se- 
cured by Cosima Wagner to sing 
Brunnhilde in the “Ring” tetralogy at the 
next Bayreuth Festival. 
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entitled the “Lincoln” 


to his death. 


in the career of “Honest Abe” from his boyhood days 


ican, is well qualified to produce an essentially American symphony. 
in addition to them, he has composed and produced two grand operas, 
Triumph of Columbus,” 
“Allegory of the Civil War,” 
“Lincoln” 


the monument fund. It is understood that the new 


and other cities also. 





A SPECIAL SYMPHONY FOR THE LINCOLN CENTENARY 


IR the celebration next February of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 

Pratt, president of the Pratt Institute of Music and Art, Pittsburg, has composed an elaborate symphonic work, 
Symphony, which pictures in tone the personal characteristics and many of the salient features 
The composer, appropriately a true Amer- 
His previous three symphonies have all been 
performed in Berlin, London or New York, winning cordial recognition of their merits on the part of the critics; 
“Zenobia”’ 
performed at the official celebration in New York of the discovery of 
performed in New York under the auspices of the 
Symphony will be played by the Thomas Orchestra in 


Chicago at the Lincoln celebration on February 12, and arrangements are under way for its production in Pittsburg 


Abraham Lincoln, Silas G. 


“The 


and the 


and “Lucille”: the cantata 


America, 


Grant Monument Association for 





SILAS G. PRATT 








Silas G. Pratt’s new “Lincoln” Symphony, composed especially for the Lincoln cen- 
tenary next February, is an elaborate work scored for great orchestra, with a military 
band as an adjunct in the last movement. The score comprises 164 pages. The four 
movements into which the work is divided are designated as follows: 

Part I. Introduction and Allegro Vivace. “The Whistling Boy and Rail Splitter, 
inscribed with the following lines from the pen of Paul Hull, Chicago: 

“He was all that was strong and rugged, 
All that is beautiful and tender ; 
He was the granite and the moss fern, 


The sea crag and thistledown, the oak and the orchid. 
“When his first cry vibrated on the air of the Kentucky woods, surely the universe 
felt a thrill, and Michael the Archangel, he of the scales, stood on the threshold of the 


world listening, his finger to his lips.” ’ 
Part II. Adagio. “The Song of Sorrow” (death of Ann Rutledge), for which two 
verses of Lincoln’s favorite poem, “Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” are 


quoted. 
Part III. Scherzo. “The Joker,” briefly portraying the humorous side of Lincoln’s 
character. 7 
Part IV. “Battle” Fantasia. “The Civil War,” Funeral March and Apotheosis. 


Detailed Description of the Movements: Part I 

The first part begins with a short introduction of kettle-drums, basses and ‘cellos in 
their deepest tones, with a listening attitude in the violins and inquiring tone in the 
French horns. The first principal theme is then given out in the key of F Major by the 
flute and first violins, with flageolet (imitation of whistling) tones, simple, bright and 
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joyous, as though the youth were starting out to his day’s task, perhaps with an axe over 
his shoulder, with an elastic step and whistling as he goes. This theme is accompanied 
by a continuous movement in the basses, ‘cellos and viola pizzicato, and it is immediately 
repeated by the entire orchestra, gr: :dually passing off in fragments from one instrument 
to another as it diminishes and dies away in the distance. 

A short sequence leads into the key of C, when a short vivacious movement occurs 
in the violins, assisted by the wood-wind instruments, with an undertone of melody in 
the French horns. This rapid figure serves only as an introduction for a dignified out 
burst in full chords by the entire orchestra of the second chief theme, indicative of 
youthful exuberance and joyful anticipation. 
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The songs of birds interrupt this theme, and a short period in the form of a cadenza 
leads into the third principal theme, the “Song of the Rail-Splitter.”. Commencing with 
the whip-poor-will’s beautiful notes, the hermit thrush, ground robin, song sparrow, 
meadow lark, brown thrush, golden-winged woodpecker and other birds, whose tones 
ire so distinct as to be repeated by the flutes, this bird chorus is brought to a close 
with the plaintive notes of the wood pewee like an appropriate benediction to a morning 
‘service of song” by the feathered choir of forest and meadow. 

The composer, not content with his own observations of 
advantage of Simeon P. Cheney’s book on “Birds and Their Songs, 
ticated notes are used in this episode. The bird cadenza is 
i background of violins and violas muted, with an effect of murmuring leaves, 


bird songs, has taken 
” so that only authen 
further rather given 
which 


adorns but does not conceal the natural charm of the simple songs of the birds. 

Now the chopping of wood begins, the wooden xylophone being used in the orchestra 
to represent the stroke, while a rapid ascending and descending figure in the violins 
indicates the rising and falling of the axe keeping time to the simple melody, which 
begins very softly as an accompaniment. This theme is given out by the string instruments 
only; later the flute, clarinet, and French horns are added with a counter theme, and 
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character is lent the simple melody by a dignified and artistic harmonization gradu 
ally enlisting the full strength of the orchestra. In the development which immediately 
occurs, ornamental figure work above the theme is introduced and the climax is pro- 
duced with a trumpet passage by four trumpets with four French horns supported by 
the trombones, bass tuba, and the entire orchestra. 


CLIMAX TO TAMIID THEME 





conflict and 
under which very 


ultimate 


suggests a presentiment of the 
brief cadence of bird songs follows, 
softly the notes of a trumpet are heard like a voice calling to duty. A repetition of 
the “Song of the Rail-Splitter” is then given by the entire orchestra fortissimo, with 
ornamental figure work by strings and flutes, and then the development of the first 
themes occurs. In this the themes pass through various keys, and are played by the 
different instruments alternately, as though in conversation, or as though being discussed. 
This colloquial treatment finally passes: off in fragments accompanied by a few bird 
notes when a short fugue in four parts of the whistling melody is given im the strings. 
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is interrupted by a serious development in the minor 
the somber tones of the trombones sustaining, and 
various harmonic combinations, to a 
Rail-Splitter’s Song” are heard 


(boyish) episode 
strings, 
rises through 
Parts of “The 


This happy 
keys beginning softly in the 
quickly increasing in power as it 
terrific climax of the full orchestra. 
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beneath the turbulent movement, the upward struggling indicating or presaging the 
“storm and stress” of manhood which is to come. 

This rapid passing of a dark storm cloud of emotion, like a warning voice, ushers 
in the complete repetition of “The Rail-Splitter’s Song,” with the wood-chopping incident ; 
and in this case words have been written into the score, so that when opportunity offers 
it may be sung by a chorus of boys with appropriate action if desired. This is, how- 
ever, entirely ad libitum, the singing and action not being essential to the performance. 

A brief reiteration of the principal themes, abbreviated, passing from flutes to 
oboes, clarinet and bassoon, with the violins in four parts sustaining chords high above 
with tremolo effect, leads quickly to the conclusion, the entire orchestra at length com- 
bining parts of all the themes in the final climax. 


Part II. Adagio, “The Song of Sorrow” 


Note.—The death of Ann Rutledge was the first deep heart wound Lincoln had 
experienced since the loss of his mother, whose primitive burial he had witnessed as a 
child, grief-stricken and alone in the wilderness of Indiana. The sudden demise of his 
promised bride drove him to the verge of insanity. For weeks he wandered alone among 
the woods until friends succeeded in bringing him into contact with his fellowmen again. 

“The Song of Sorrow” is written in the key of A Minor, in 6/8 time, and is marked 
Maestoso Lamento. 

Preceded by a short introduction of crashing chords by the full orchestra, the prin- 
cipal theme is given out by the ’cellos with the French horns in unison. In the repetition 
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the first violins muted present a counter-theme above, suggesting a consoling voice. 
The last phrase is then reiterated antiphonally by the wood-wind and strings, and at 
once without elaboration the theme is repeated by the entire orchestra, the counter 
melody being taken by the bassoons and ’cellos. 

_ A fragment of the last strain is then used interrogatively by the strings and wood- 
wind instruments, modulating to the key of F Major, when the second chief theme is 
given out by the wood-wind and strings and quickly increased to the full strength of 
the orchestra appassionata. Exclamatory phrases are then heard in the minor key, 
as though in complaint, the plaintive tones of the bassoon being sustained by the sym- 
pathetic notes of the ‘cellos. Swiftly modulating through various keys and reaching an 
agitated climax it modulates to F Major from whence it again passes to C Major. 

_ A short digression of rapid modulations and suspended tones, indicating inconsolable 
grief, then leads to a repetition of the first melody in A Minor. The melody here is 
given by the flutes, pitched high in short staccato tones, broken and hesitatingly, while 
low down in the basses and ’cellos, an octave apart, a continuous movement in alter- 
nating tones accompanies pizzicato and pianissimo, giving a mysterious dramatic effect 
as though one were endeavoring to escape from his sorrow. ‘The fleeting steps of the 
grief-stricken man are presently interrupted by a religious hymn-like melody, to which 
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the somber tones of the dignified trombones add a solemn effect; while the violins high 
above hesitatingly follow pizzicato, suggesting a listening attitude. Very softly the 
fleeting steps of Fate die away and the consoling voice of religion repeats itself; this 


time accompanied by a counter-theme high above in the violins, muted, representing the 
spirit of consolation, while the deep tones of the basses and ’cellos indicate the listening 
attitude of+the heart-broken sufferer. 

As though yielding to the influence of this religious strain, the first theme is now 
repeated in the major key of A Flat, instead of A Minor, the voice of consolation 
accompanying high above in the violins. With a few measures of harmonic digression 
the “Song of Sorrow” is repeated fortissimo, still in the major key, the full force of 
the entire orchestra clothing it in something of an heroic character, furnishing a climax 
in which the hope of immortality triumphs over death. 

A quick modulation leads back to the original key, when a part of the first strain is 
repeated by the strings, responded to in the major key by the flutes and cornets, softly, 
with a counter-theme in the first violins, the harp accompanying. A repetition of the 
second theme is then given with harp accompaniment, and then the first strain is partly 
repeated as at first given out by the ’cellos and French horns. This is responded to in 
the major key by the wood-wind, pianissimo, a counter-theme being given to the muted 
violins above. The conclusion is reached with a reiteration of this, the melody being 
taken up by the violins, muted, while the ’cellos give the counter-theme underneath. The 
harp softly accompanies the closing measures. 


Part III. Scherzo Allegro Vivace, “The Joker” 


The scherzo is intended to indicate the humorous side of Lincoln’s character . In it 
the entire orchestra is made to participate in the laughter as the funny story is told 
by the bassoon, which is known as the “buffoon” of the orchestra. The jovial melody 
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is given out in 3/8 time in the key of F Major and is interrupted by shouts of laughter 
by the wood-wind instruments, followed by the strings, the laugh passing around finally 
to the deep gutteral tones of the bass tuba. The bassoons continue the narrative, the 
strings picking an accompaniment, and again peals of laughter go the rounds, this time 
stirring the kettle-drums. 

A second and very pompous theme now occurs, executed by the brass and wood-wind 
and accompanied by bass drum, cymbals and snare drum; this vigorous and mock-heroic 





theme begins loudly, and, in rapidly ascending tones reaches a tremendous climax, when 
instantly the violins timidly and as in a whisper follow with a descending, retreating 
figure, gracefully swinging down to a pianissimo. ‘The bassoons, clarinets, oboes and 
flutes appear so pleased with this ludicrous contrast of bombast and shrinking timidity, 
that they keep up an almost incessant giggle about it. The reiteration of this pompous 
episode gives the wood-wind an opportunity for a genuine carnival of laughter. Upon 
a continuation of this mock-heroic martial theme the violins also become convulsed with 
laughter, the climax being reached when the ponderous trombones and bass tuba repeat 


[Continued on page 23] 
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CHRISTOPHER BACH BACK 
FROM TRIP IN GERMANY 


Milwaukee Director Reports Great Im- 
provement in Musical Standard 
Abroad 





CHRISTOPHER BACH 


One of Milwaukee’s Best Known and 
Honored Musicians 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 2.—Christopher 
Bach, leader and organizer of Bach’s Mili- 
tary Band and Bach’s Orchestra, and one 
of Milwaukee’s honored and well-known 
musicians, has returned to the city after a 
three months’ tour of Germany. 

Most of the leading music halls of Ger- 
many were visited by Mr. Bach, and he 
reports a great improvement in music in 
Germany since his previous visit, in 1891. 
He says that even in the small places he 
found good orchestras. Among other 
places, Mr. Bach visited Eschwege, his 
birthplace. 

A homecoming concert had been arranged 
to greet the veteran musical director of 
Milwaukee, but Mr. Bach was opposed to 
a formal welcome, and the plan was .aban- 
doned. Union musicians of Milwaukee 
had the affair in charge, and the concert 
would have been held at Schlitz Park. 

During the absence from Milwaukee of 





Christopher Bach, his son and assistant, 
Hugo Bach, had been conducting both or- 
chestra and band. M. N. S. 





Changes in Racine Music Faculty 


Racine, Wis., Sept. 2.—Several changes 
are to be made in the faculty of the Racine 
School of Music, which will soon enter 
upon the third year of its organization. 
Earl Hamer, a musician of reputation, will 
succeed F. W. Hermans as the head of the 
school, although Mr. Hermans will remain 
as indirectly connected with the institution 
which he founded. The establishment of 
branch schools in surrounding towns is 
being contemplated by the managers of 
the school, and it is believed that this in- 
novation will be a success. The first recital 
to be given by the school will be presented 
in October. M. N.S 





Milwaukee Hears New Musical Play 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 29.—Milwaukee 
will witness the initial performance of the 
new musical play, “A Girl at the Helm,” 
at the Alhambra Theater to-night, when 
Cecil Lean and Florence Holbrook, with 
the remainder of the La Salle Theater 
Company of Chicago, present this new work 
of R. B. Smith and Raymond Hubbell. 
The fact that Milwaukee will be favored 
with the first presentation of this new play 
is in accordance with the policy of Man- 
ager Mort H. Singer, of the Chicago Thea- 
ter, who has successfully tried on Milwau- 
kee audiences such hits as “lhe Time, 
Place and the Girl,” and “The Stubborn 
Cinderella.” M. N. S. 





George Murphy in Detroit 


Detroit, Micu, Sept. 2——George Mur- 
phy, the tenor of Grand Rapids, who had 
decided to accept a position on the faculty 
of the Indianapolis Conservatory of Music 
faculty, has changed his plans, and instead 
will take up work in this city, in a new 
studio in the Valpey Building. Mr. Mur- 
phy is well known here, and his prospects 
for an active season are excellent. 





Clarence Eddy’s Vacation 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy have been 
the guests of Dr. and Mrs. John Greu- 
lich at Osage Lodge, Scarsborough-on-Hud- 
son. Mr. Eddy will resume his duties as 
organist of the Tompkins Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, and the Temple 
Beth-El, New York. 


The chorus at the Bayreuth Festival this 
year numbered 120 voices, the majority of 





them being from the Berlin Royal Opera. 
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An American Pianist at the Bat 
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AUGUSTA ZUCKERMAN ON VACATION 


Isidore Moskowitz, the Violinist, Is Acting as Catcher in This Snapshot, Taken Last 
Week at Moodus, Conn. 


Augusta Zuckerman, the young American 
pianist whose work is perhaps better known 
in Europe than in her own country, de- 
parted for Europe on August 29. Prior to 


sailing she spent a few weeks at Moodus, 
Conn., and the accompanying illustration 
gives an-idea of her favorite vacation 


A lover of out-of-door life, Miss 
Zuckerman declares she enjoys nothing 
better than a “real game of baseball.” 
Isidore Moskowitz, a well-known New 
York violinist, is acting as catcher on this 
particular occasion. Miss Zuckerman pur- 
poses making a concert tour through Eng- 
land, Wales and Germany. 


pursuit. 





ELLERY IN MILWAUKEE 





Band Master Says Trouble with Chicago 
Union Has Been Adjusted 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 31.—After an 
absence of nearly two years, Channing F1 
lery and his famous band of fifty artists, 
again under the leadership of Taddeo di 


Girolamo, have returned to Milwaukee, and 
are presenting a most successful engage- 
ment at the Garden Music Hall. 

Confident that Milwaukee always 
ciates German music, Col. Ellery is pre 
senting such selections as Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser March,” Lohengrin’s “Grand Fan- 
including the prelude from Act. 3, 
“The Swan Song,” “Elsa on the Balcony,” 
“The Wedding March” and others. 

Col. Ellery, in speaking of the recent 
trouble of his musicians with the Chicago 
music unions, said: “In view of the re- 


appre 


ports that have been sent broadcast in 
regard to the misunderstanding between 
myself and the Chicago musicians’ union, 


[ desire to state that all difficulties be- 
tween that organization and Ellery’s band 
have been adjusted, and that the band is 
now appearing intact.” M. N. S. 


Richard Wagner once wrote that the 
German tempo is andante. But a flippant 
London journalist now suggests that Ann 
Dante must be an Italian. 
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A recent series of experiments to test 
the musical susceptibility of animals has 
led Frederic S. Law to set forth many of 
the most interesting results in The Sunday 
Magazine. It was shown, for instance, that 
horses are particularly susceptible to mel- 
ody; unrelated tones produced almost no 
effect upon them compared to that caused 
by melodious phrases. They were tested 
by a flute and a violin, and the former was 
by far the more effective. 

The elephant is one of the animals most 
readily affected by music. In Paris at the 
Jardin des Plantes a full orchestra was 
used in the experiment on the elephants, 
which showed themselves peculiarly sensi- 
tive to changes of rhythm and movement. 
As an expressive romance was played they 
seemed under a spell; they listened in ut- 


ter silence, their movements slow and 
measured, in exact accordance with the 
tempo of the composition. When _ this 
was changed to the sprightly “Ca ira,” the 
famous revolutionary song of 1780, they 


were transported into a state of feverish 
commotion. They trumpeted loudly, 
marched briskly to and fro; every action 
betrayed the effect of a new and power- 
ful stimulus. 

A similar experiment was made on 
bears in the zoological garden at London. 
The air of attention they assumed as they 
stood upright against the gratings was lu- 
dicrous. When a march was played they 
walked up and down with an evident at- 
tempt to measure their paces to the move- 
ment of the melody. With lions the ef- 
fect was the same. Their curiosity seemed 
greatly excited; they drew as near the play- 
ers as possible. Wolves, on the contrary, 
were much frightened and crept to the 
farthest recesses of their cages. With 





How Animals Are Affected by Music, as 
Demonstrated by Tests. Recently Made 


jackals and foxes it was much the same, 
only in less degree. Sheep appeared to be 
enchanted by the violin; they even stopped 
feeding to listen. Monkeys were strongly 
impressed, and in peculiarly individual 
ways: some were startled and ran away; 
others listened with nods and with an in- 
tensely comical air of understanding all 
about it. 

The love of snakes for music is tradi- 
tional, though their sense of hearing is in 
general not acute. The East Indian snake 
charmer plays a monotonous tune on an 
instrument resembling a small clarinet, 
whereupon the serpent emerges from the 
basket in which it is kept and erects its 
body as far as it can from the ground, 
often swaying to and fro in measure with 
the music. When in this condition it is 
not dangerous, and can be handled with- 
out risk; it is only when the music ceases 
that it is hazardous to approach it. For 
that reason the charmers generally remove 
the poison fangs before exhibiting their 
perilous pets. 

Squirrels are particularly fond of music, 
and prefer soft, sustained tones to sounds 
that are at all loud or harsh. Fétis tells 
of a squirrel that was always attracted by 


the- adagio from Mozart’s quartet in E 
major. When this was played it never 


failed to come out from its hole to listen, 
and as soon as it was finished it scampered 
back to its hiding place. Doctor Chomet 
relates a story of being in the woods and 
singing an air from an Italian opera. 
Chancing to look around he found himself 
surrounded by a number of little squir- 
rels, listening to him with an apparently 
delighted expression. 

Spiders are often drawn from their webs 
by music. Grétry has left a record of the 
spider that always appeared on his harpsi- 
chord when he played, and Michelet nar- 


rates the tragic history of a similar en- 
thusiast that lost its life through devotion 
to.a youthful violinist. Isidore Berthaume, 
a noted virtuoso of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as a child was condemned to many 
lonely hours of practice on his violin. A 
spider, first listening from a nook in the 


wall, little by little gained sufficient cour- 
age to creep on the music stand, and final- 
ly went so far as to station itself on the 
bow arm of the delighted child. 

Even the timid mouse forgets fear in its 
love for music. It will venture boldly into 
a well-lighted room under its influence. 
It often seems to be hypnotized. Even 
after it ceases it is.motionless or moves 
only with difficulty. Singing mice, too, are 
not unknown. They chirp in a high, clear 
tone not unlike that of a canary, though 
this is a rare accomplishment. 

The most interesting experiments were 
those designed to test the ability of dogs 
to distinguish tones of different pitch, re- 
cently carried to a successful issue by a 
German scientist. He fed the dog during 
the sounding of a certain tone, first using 
a small organ containing nine pipes, each 
producing a different octave of the same 
tone; later a piano and harmonium were 
employed with similar results. After feed- 
ing the animal two or three times in this 
manner, he struck a different pitch, and 
while this was heard he held the food in 
his clenched hand so that the animal could 
not reach it. It often took but five or six 
tests of this nature to accustom the dog 
to the difference between the two sounds; 
it seized the food with certainty when the 
first was heard, but patiently refrained 
with the latter, whether the hand was held 
open or not. 

As the experiments proceeded, they were 
designedly made more complicated, and it 
was discovered that dogs possess an ex- 
tremely fine ear for variations in pitch. 
At first the two tones were made far apart, 
then gradually brought together until they 
were only a half-step apart; but their sense 
of pitch still remained unerring; the “food 





tone” was always recognized, no matter 
how near its neighbor might be. 

Not only this, it was found after the 
training had lasted sometime that this tone 
could be distinguished in combination with 
other tones, and not merely in harmonic 
relation with them, but in discords that 
would puzzle a musician to decide whether 
it was present or not. 

Different dogs were schooled on differ- 
ent pitches, some on high and others on 
low; but the result was the same in all 
cases, though naturally the time required 
for training varied in individual instances. 
Moreover, it was found not specially dif- 
ficult after a dog had been trained on one 
tone to change it and to accustom it to 
another. 

In view of the scope of these tests, it 
would seem that the gift of absolute pitch 
cannot be denied the dog, since the se- 
lected tone was always distinguished at 
once, not only at the beginning of every- 
one, but even when days intervened be- 
tween them. 


Bispham in “Adelaide” in New York 

David Bispham will give several mati 
née performances in New York during the 
Winter of his own production of the Bee 
thoven play “Adelaide.” He impersonates 
Beethoven, which character permits of th: 
display of his acting as well as his singing 
abilities. Associated with him in the Bee 
thoven play are Thomas Evans Greene, who 
takes the part of Franz, Beethoven's as 
sistant, Kitty Cheatham as Clara, Margaret 
Hubbard Ayer as Adelaide, Amy Grant as 
Frau Sehbert, and Geraldine Morgan, the 
violinist, the latter in a short Beethoven 
program preceding the play. 








Wilhelm Middelschulte, the Chicago or 
ganist, played his organ concerto in A minor 
for the first time in Europe at Dortmund, 
Germany, a few weeks ago. The composi 
tion, which is based on the theme of Bach's 
Fugue in E minor, was highly praised by 
the critics. 
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GREAT RECEPTION 
G4 FOR MME. JOMBLLI 


Staid Ocean Grove Folk Cheer 
at Concert Given by 
Soprano 


Ocean Grove, Aug. 31.—The season is 
rapidly drawing to a close in Ocean Grove, 
though there is yet one more concert on 
Labor Day. The concert season has been 
superseded by the ten days of camp-meet- 
ing, and while there is as much music as 


before it is of a decidedly different style. 
The prevailing taste now is for the good 
old Methodist camp-meeting hymn. 

The last concert before the opening of 
the camp-meeting was the appearance of 
Mme. Jomelli, assisted by Reginald L. Hid- 
den, violinist, and Donald Chalmers, bass. 
So popular were the two previous appear- 
ances of the children in their festivals that 
they were used at this concert singing 
several of their most effective numbers. 
The orchestra assisted as usual. 

Donald Chalmers in his singing of the 
Toreador song from “Carmen” pleased the 
audience, and received a hearty encore. 
Mr. Chalmers has been in Ocean Grove 
all season, and has won for himself quite 
a following among the music lovers because 
of his efficient work. Mr. Hidden, who 
is a sterling artist, hails from Columbus, 
O. His number was the Ballade and Pol- 
onaise of Vieuxtemps, with orchestra ac- 
companiment. He pla ed brilliantly, show- 
ing especial facility with his left hand; 
the interpretation of the number left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

The surprise of the evening came with 
Mme. Jomelli. Ocean Grove audiences have 
already heard this season such artists as 
Schumann-Heink, Bispham, Nordica, Yaw, 
Homer and many others, and hardly ex- 
pected such singing as they heard. Mme. 
Jomelli sang with great style and finish, 
and with her remarkable voice completely 
captured her audience. It is doubtful 
whether there has ever been a more en- 
thusiastic reception accorded to any artist 
in the history of concerts in Ocean Grove. 
The enthusiasm was great at many of the 
previous concerts, but the unexpected qual- 
ity of Mme. Jomelli’s work so pleased the 
people that they more than applauded. 

Staid residents of Ocean Grove who had 
never done more than clap their hands 
rose in their seats and shouted bravo, while 
hats, handkerchiefs and anything available 
were waved in response to her bows. Ow- 
ing to the popular demand, Mr. Morgan 
promptly re-engaged Mme. Jomelli for a 
concert on September 7. Ocean Grove will 
be out in full force to welcome her on her 
return. A. L. J. 








Fryer Not an American Resident 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

My appreciation of your paper permits 
me to air a grievance which I am harbor- 
ing against you. I do so because I feel 
convinced that the omission to which I 
will refer was not made intentionally, and 
I have no doubt that on my pointing it 
out to you you will gladly repair what | 
consider an injustice to my client, Nathan 
Fryer. 

l am referring to the editorial leader in 
your last issue, headed “The New Season’s 
Pianists.” You mentioned in this article a 
number of artists who are coming over 
from Europe, but you do not mention by 





MME, JEANNE JOMELLI 


This Prima Donna Soprano Was Enthusiastically Received When She Sang in 
Ocean Grove Last Week 





name the stars of America’s home con- 
tingent. I have no doubt that you are 
probably under the impression that Mr. 
Fryer is to be classed with the latter. 

Permit me to point out to you that al- 
though Mr. Fryer was born and educated 
up to his fourteenth year in America, and 
although he is proud to call himself an 
American pianist, he should be named by 
you with those who will come over from 
Europe for next season, as Mr. Fryer will 
make his first appearance in this city in 
October, and will leave his homeland again 
for Europe in May next. True, Mr. Fryer 
has been for some months in the country 
visiting his folks, and he certainly has 
played one or two flattering engagements, 
but his American début to all intents and 
purposes will be made during the coming 
season. 

As I am naturally anxious that the at- 
tention of his countrymen should be drawn 
to this excellent young artist, who has 
made so deep an impression in Vienna, 
Berlin and London, and who comes here 
relying on the sound judgment of music 
lovers in his native country who will either 
accept or reject his art, I beg of you in 
some way or other to remedy the omission 
in your last issue. Yours very truly, 

M. H. Hanson. 





Riccardo Lucchesi Leaves Boston 


Boston, Sept. 3.—Riccardo Lucchesi, who 
for the past year has been connected with 


_the New England Conservatory of mu- 
‘sic, has anounced ‘his acceptance of a po- 


sition as ditectot of the vocal department 
at the Von Stein Academy of Los Angeles, 
Cal. He will assume charge there in the 
early part of September. After the San 
Francisco disaster, Mr. Lucchesi left that 


city and came to Boston with the inten- 
tion of locating here permanently, but he 
reckoned without the eastern climate. The 
good quality of his work at the Conserva- 
tory and in his private classes has been 
much appreciated in Boston, and great re- 
gret is expressed at his announcement of 
leaving. 





Pianola Recital at Sound Beach 


At a pianola recital given under the 
auspices of the Sound Beach Golf and 
Country Club, at Sound Beach, Conn., re- 
recently, the assisting artists were Viola 
Campbell, soprano; Grace Demarest, con- 
tralto; John WW. Nichols, tenor, and Charles 
H. Harding, bass. Ernest Hunter was at 
the pianola. The first part of the evening 
was given over to a varied program, each 
artist contributing, and the second part con- 
sisted of a rendering by them of Liza Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden.” 





Fritzi Scheff to Wed Again 


Fritzi Scheff, who was lately granted a 
divorce from Baron Fritz von Bardeleben, 
has announced her engagement to John 
Fox, Jr., the writer. Mr. Fox is the au- 
thor of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come” and many stories having their set- 
ting in the Cumberland Mountains. Miss 
Scheff will remain on the stage. 





Henry Hadley’s Appreciation 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

I enclose my subscription for MusIcAL 
America, which I cannot be without. It 
gives me all the news while I am in 
Germany. Yours respectfully, 

Berlin, Germany. Henry HADLey. 


EARLY START FOR 
LOW-PRICED OPERA 


Ivan Abramson’s Company Opens 
in New York on Satur- 
day Evening 


Grand opera at popular prices is early 
in the field this season, as Ivan Abramson 
announces that the grand opera organization 
bearing his name, and which was so suc- 
cessful last year at the Academy and the 


American Theater, but strengthened and 
considerably enlarged, will begin a four 
weeks’ engagement Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 5, at the American Theater, which 
then comes under its new management, 
the William Morris Co. 

The opening bill for Saturday evening 
will be “Aida,” with a strong cast, followed 
on Labor Day by an “Aida” matinée and 
“Carmen” evening, and after this the bill 
will be changed at least twice weekly, the 
following répertoire being announced: “Les 
Contes de Hoffman,” “Il Trovatore,” “Rig- 
oletto,” “La Traviata,” “Lucia,” “La Gio- 
conda,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “I 
Pagliacci,” “Otello,’ “Zaza,” “Fedora,” 
“Lohrengrin,” “Elisir d’ Amore,” “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” “Don Carlos,” “Manon 
Lescaut,” “La Fille du Regiment,” “Mar- 
tha,” “Favorita,” “Romeo et Juliette.” 

There will be an orchestra of thirty-eight 
musicians and a chorus and ballet of fifty. 

Among the principals are several favor- 
ites of last season, and in addition will 
be heard several younger artists who have 
lately met with success in the leading Ital- 
ian opera houses, and whose fresh voices 
and modern methods will undoubtedly make 
them as popular as were the other leading 
members last year. 

The full personnel of the company is as 
follows: Fa atic and lyric sopranos, 
Mmes. Lina Bertozzi, Olga Alixini, Rosa 
Duce-Merola and Julia Allen; mezzo-so- 
prano and contralti, Georgiana Strauss, 
Maddalina Bossi, Estelle Solon, Mme. 
Therry, Esther Davis, Estelle Rogers; ten- 
ors, Eugenio Torre, Nunzio Bari-Guiseppe 
Giaccone and M. Micharloff; baritones, 
Alessandro Arcangeli, Adolfo Pacini, At- 
tilio Belleti; bassos, Giuseppe Gravina, Enzo 
Canetti, Roverto Corruccini (basso-buffo) ; 
conductors, Gaetano Merola, Giuseppe An- 
gelini-Fornari; stage director and ballet 
master, Riccardo Sant-Elia. 








“Knapp’s Millionaire Band” Here 


“Knapp’s Millionaire Band” of forty solo- 
ists, will give Sunday night concerts in 
New York City, then visit the largest cities 
in New England territory this Fall, begin- 
ning the latter part of September. John 
Graham, who has handled some of the 
leading bands of the world, will direct this 
tour. The band will open at Palisades 
Amusement Park on Sunday, for a two 
weeks’ engagement. 





Constantino Makes Berlin Début 


A cablegram from Berlin, Germany, an- 
nounces the début on Tuesday of last week 
at the Royal Opera there of Florencio Con- 
stantino, the Spanish tenor, for two seasons 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, who 
is to be the principal tenor of the Boston 
Opera House when it opens. The dispatch 
describes his appearance in Berlin, where 
he appeared as the Duke in “Rigoletto,” as 
a phenomenal success, 
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Myrtle De Vene Shaw’s Singing 
Warmly Commented Upon by 
Foreign Critics 


Among the.young American singers who 
accompanied Alfred Giraudet to Paris more 
than a year ago to continue this work with 
him there, but one went with the in- 
tention of preparing especially for concert 
and salon week. This was Myrtle De Vene 
Shaw, a soprano .whose home is. in Fair- 
mount, West Virginia, where she has been 
spending the Summer. vacation before re- 
turning. to Paris for the Fall and Winter. 

Miss Shaw first studied at the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, and later came to New 
York to study with M. Giraudet. Before 
going to Europe she had become well 
known in the principal cities of Virginia, 
West Virginia and other States, and since 
going abroad she has been heard frequently 
in concerts in both Paris and London. 
Her successes last Winter attracted the at- 
tention of the Princess Murat, who gave 
a soirée in her honor, after Easter week, 
at which she was the principal artist on the 
program. In March she appeared as assist- 
ing artist at the matinée given at the Salle 
des Agriculteurs, by: Lola Landé, the Vien- 
nese pianist, when a writer in the Paris 
American said of her: 

“Among the co-operating artists I wish 
particularly to refer to Myrtle Shaw, one 
of the rising young American singers in 
Paris.. She has appeared in many concerts 
in Paris and London, and counts a host of 
admirers of her beautiful soprano voice 
and fine style of singing among both the 
American and French societies.” 

Among her other appearances, which in- 
cluded concerts at the Academie Vitti and 
the American Students’ Musical Society, 
she sang at the Salle du Journal, when Le 
Journal made this comment: “Two airs in 
Saint-Saéns and the ‘Cavatina de Leila’ as 





ANOTHER AMERICAN PLEASES PARIS 





MYRTLE DE VENE SHAW 


Young Virginia Soprano Who Has Won 
Favor of Music Public of Paris and 
London 


sung by Myrtle De Vene Shaw were the 
occasion of a legitimate and great success. 
Her voice is distinguished and beautiful, her 
singing without effort.” 

Miss Shaw has won special favor by her 
interpretations of French songs, which she 
is said to sing with excellent diction and 
original charm. 





Regarding the New Theatre 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

No one could assume a more respectful 
and hopeful attitude towards the project 
of the “New Theater” than the writer, 
and it deserves America’s unqualified sup- 
port. But I beg to most interestedly and 
courteously inquire: In what way can it, 
in general national significance, very ma- 
terially benefit American theatricals? 

Under the directorship of a man initiated 
only recently in the suspension of a sim- 


ilar, thoughtless, pretentious plan, a_busi- 
ness manager in sympathy with syndicate 
methods, and a literary manager not long 
ago converted to the championing of these 
methods, how can the “New Theater” 
stand for any more, virtually, than any 
first-class syndicate house? 

To-day the latter forces seek co-opera- 
tion for “the betterment of theatrical con- 
ditions generally.” Its significance is pro- 
phetic. The old theater totters! Deény it 
he who can. Its realism sickens. 


Truth builds itself. The ideal is truth; 
the realistic what we think is truth. 

Read the names, then search the pages 
of our American journals throughout the 
term of durance which these syndicate 
sympathizers have held the ennobling in- 
stitiition of the theater, and ask—can we 
trust them? Can we even believe them? 
Out of such squalid origin can any worthi- 
ness crown the end of these gluttonous 
years of vicious monopoly? 

The mén and women of the stage to- 
day are slaves to this tyrannous dicta- 
tion. 

They are truly unambitioned, illogical 
and helpless; accepting what has been, and 
content with the understanding that brings 
them to-day’s profit, skeptical of the am- 
bition, logicality and_ self-reliance that 
might sustain to-morrow. 

Some time or another, when the vast 
multitude of deluded realists (in their 
disorderly hustle for the spoils of to-day) 
become hopelessly entangled in a jumble 
of human contradictions that threaten to 
stagnate her perpetual machinery, nature 
applies an opening wedge to disperse such 
confusion of to-day, and places in their 
midst the skepticism of to-morrow—the re- 
sult of patient ambition, logic and self- 
dependence. 

Then there appears the idealist. 

True to their settled condition of illog- 
icality, the realists follow on in their 
newly-accepted understanding of to-day. 
When, through the evolution of affairs, 
the condition of progression has gradually 
deteriorated, and finally naturally embodied 
this idealism into the overwhelming force 
of realism, nature provides another wedge, 
and so the world goes on. 

Of course the realists have their lead- 
ers. Like the driftwood in the moving 
stream, some must flow their way faster 
than others, keeping always in the van 
of their fellows. 

But it is these leaders that first choke 
the way. In hurrying on in the vigor of 
impulsive unreasoning (communicating 
such force to those in their wake) they 
must some time reach the counteractive 
influence of weakness that an undue, mis- 
spent force naturally produces. There is 
no accumulative strength in such unrea- 
soned motion. This attained weakness 
stops their further progress and finds them 
in stagnant water, helpless. Only the en- 
ergy and logic of properly accumulated 
power can readjust their helplessness. 
Only the strength of matured reasoning, 
the counteractive influence of proper de- 
velopment—the force of the idealist—can 
rescue them from this condition. 


And it must be done with as much rea- 
soning, logic and patience as was required 


to mature the force that had gained the 
knowledge how to do. 

You cannot burst the dam at once. 

But that is what the realist would have 
you do. That is what he is trying to do 
each day. In his unreasoned impetuosity, 
in a few noisy boasts, by supergathered 
force (like the hich officeholder, realiz- 
ing the briefness of his term, and suf- 
fering with the knowledge that he must 
strike boldly and effectually) he knocks 
away the bank at once, and so is carried 
along in the wreckage he has so precipit- 
ously provoked upon the supposed evil he 
would adjust. 

American life in all its moods is feeling 
the counteractive influence of this seeming 
self-necessitous debility of the realist. 

The theater counts itself among such 
wreckage. 

A new era in the theater is about to 
begin, but it cannot begin at once. 

Its growth must be from stern initiative, 
through courageous progress, and in in- 
tellectual consummation. 

Its heart-throb, its vital essence, is in 
the composer-playwright, through his qual- 
ified intellectuality as translated by the 
singer-actor, and cooperatively maintained 
by the manager. 

This same intellectual necessity must se- 
cure all. There must appear a new era 
in music and drama. A qualified profes- 
sion of composer-playwright, manager and 
singer-actor. 

We must attain in a general measure 
what has ever been within the scope of 
individual possibility through culture and 
learning—education; and through the ac- 
quaintance of the valuable in musical and 
dramatic literature, all secured by the pos- 
session of a degree bestowed through an 
equable qualification. 

The succession of inheritance will ever 
be the same—“To hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature”; the truth, the ideal— 
through organization, qualified and re- 
spected. ALLEN DAVENPORT. 

Boston, Mass. 








Augusta Cottlow in a Runaway 


Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, who is 
spending her Summer at Marlboro, N. H., 
had a thrilling experience last week, while 
driving with her mother over the country 
roads. The animal took fright at a pass- 
ing automobile and ran for two miles, with 
the pianist and her mother in constant 
peril. Finally Miss Cottlow, who held the 
reins, regained control of the horse. 





Walter Wheatley, an American tenor who 
made his début at Covent Garden last Fall, 
is now a member of the Carl Rosa English 
Opera Company in England. 
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BROOKLYN SOPRANO 
HEARD IN A SONG 
RECITAL IN BERLIN 











CECILE BUEK 
Soloist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, Who Is Spending Leave of 
Absence in Germany 








Bertin, Aug. 26.—Cecile Buek, soprano 
soloist of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, who is spending her three 
months’ leave of absence in Germany, gave 
“An Hour of Music” here yesterday, which 
attracted a great deal of attention in mu- 
sical circles. 

The program consisted of Pergolesi’s “Se 
tu m’ami,” Durante’s “Danza, Danza,” the 
aria “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer” from 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” Sinding’s ‘Viel 
Traume,” “Fliegt auch ein V6glein” and 
“Ein Weib,” Tosti’s “Chanson de I’Adieu,” 
Buck’s “When the Heart Is Young,” God- 
ard’s “Florian Song” and Sibelius’s “Mad- 
chen kam vom Stelldichein.” 

Miss Buek’s voice is a dramatic so- 
prano of great power and beauty, and she 
revealed much temperament and artistic 
taste in the interpretation of her program. 
She is truly an American product, having 
received her entire musical education under 
Dudley Buck, Jr.. and Mme. Jaeger, of 
the Metropolitan Opera School. She is be- 
ing booked for concerts under the man- 
agement of J. E. Francke, and returns to 
America about the middle of October. She 


sang a solo in the American church on 
Nollendorf Platz a week ago Sunday. 
J. M. 





Harold Bauer Teaching in Paris 


Paris, Aug. 27.—Harold Bauer is not 
resting upon the laurels gained again in 
America, but he is teaching a large class 
containing many American men and women, 
who appreciate the art of this remarkable 
man. Nothing could be more interesting 
than his class lessons, during which he 


entertains about fifteen each time. These 
assemble in his home in Rue de Ville Juste, 
and as many as may desire play for his 
critical opinion before the other members 
of the class. Nothing can be more simple 
than the manner in which he walks up 
and down as the student is playing, and 
after the work is over he goes back over 
it, measure by measure, with here a cor- 
rection and there a correction, and, seat- 
ing himself at a.second piano, he illus- 
trates his suggestion without a note of 
music before him and without knowing 
beforehand what the pupil may select for 
criticism. 


EXPLORING TENOR 
DISCOVERS ISLAND 


Tom Greene Runs Up His Flag 
on New Possession in Chesa- 
peake Bay 








Boston, Sept. 1.—A new island known 

as Tomgreenland will soon appear on the 
map of Chesapeake Bay. It was discovered 
and appropriated recently by Tom Greene, 
the tenor, and now he has applied to the 
Land Office in Washington to establish his 
right to the discovery. The finding of 
Tomgreenland and the taking possession 
of it was told by the tenor when he was 
in this city a few days ago. 
_ Mr. Greene purchased a yacht in Wash- 
ington shortly after the musical season 
ended, having decided to spend his Sum- 
mer vacation afloat. Mrs. Greene was 
shipped as a member of the crew of the 
Kate V., the name which Mr. Greene chose 
for his yacht, and they set out for a cruise 
in the Chesapeake. 

They cruised for a number of weeks 
about Tangier Island and Bloodsworth Is- 
land, catching fish and crabs, and being 
entertained by the islanders, and one night 


Mr. Greene gave a concert for the in- 
habitants of Tangier Island. Then he 
squared away toward the ocean. The 


Kate V. had been out from Tangier one 
day when it ran into a storm. Mr. Greene 
headed for the western shore of Maryland, 
with which he was acquainted. The yacht 
was plowing under reefed sails about 11 
o’clock that night when Mr. Greene saw 
a steamship bearing down upon them. The 
Kate V.’s sidelivhts had gone out. 

“Jump, quick, for the cabin and bring 
up the lantern,” yelled Mr. Greene to his 
wife. Mrs. Greene sprang into the cabin 
and came out with the lighted lantern, 
which she waved frantically. Those on the 
approaching steamship saw the signal and 
the ship. veered off just in time. 

The Kate V. ran out the storm and next 
day proceeded down the bay, touching on 
several small, unchartered islands, until they 
came upon one larger than the rest, with 
trees upon it.. Mr. Greene consulted his 
charts... They showed no land there. The 
little island was about three miles from 
the edge of the great salt marshes of the 
eastern shore of Maryland. There were 
no houses on the island. 





Silvio Scionti,.His Wife and Daughter 
in Front of their Home 





Mr. Scionti Will Be Remembered by “Musical America” Readers as the Pianist Des- 
ignated by Mme. Carrefio as One of the Best Artists She Had Met During Her 
Last Visit to America 


Cuicaco, Sept. 1.—Herewith is presented a snapshot of Silvio Scionti, his wife 
and little girl, taken on the front steps of their home, on Drexel boulevard. Sig. 
Scionti is the pianist whom Mme. Teresa Carrefio recommended so highly in an in- 
terview published recently in Musicat America. He is one of the teachers in the 
American Conservatory, and will be heard in concert in many cities of the West 
during the coming season. C. W. B. 


BOSTON ENGAGES LOIE FULLER 





They ran the Kate V: it close, and’ Mr. 
Greene and his wife landed. They ran a 
little flag up on the shore and named the 
island then and there Tomgreenland. Then 
they made an inspection tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greene: remained on the 
new-found land several days. They found 
it an ideal spot, they say, well situated for 
a Summer home, which Mr. Greene intends 
building there in the near future, if he 
succeeds in establishing his right to the 
land. 

“One thing is sure,” said Mr. Greene, “I 
am going to return to Tomgreenland in 
the early Fall and have some of the finest 
partridge shooting ever. I found a large 
covey on the island, and there ought to 
be a couple of days’ good sport.” 

In telling of his plans for a future home 
on the island Mr. Greene said he ex- 
pected to spend the later years of his life 
off there on Tomgreenland, 


Dancer to Have Charge of Lighting 
Effects at Hub’s New Opera House 


Loie Fuller, the danseuse, who is now 
producing a new ballet at the London Hip- 
podrome, has just announced that next year 
she will come to Boston under contract 
with Henry Russell upon the completion 
of the new Boston Opera House, to appear 
on evenings alternating with the opera per- 
formances in a series of ballets represent- 
ing Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Grecian, 
modern and pastoral subjects. In addition 
she will have entire charge of the lighting 
effects of Wagnerian and other operas. 

Miss Fuller made this statement in Lon- 
don a few days ago: “It will be my oppor- 
tunity to show the Boston public what magic 
can be worked by lights properly manipu- 
lated. I, venture to predict that it will be 
- marvelous, appealing strongly to the emo- 
tions as well as the eyes. It will, I believe, 
prove how little advantage is taken of the 
magnificent field which light offers in the 
perfection of stage productions.” 





In attempting dramatic soprano roles dur- 
ing the coming season in Italy and Russia, 
Eleonore de Cismeros, late of the Manhat- 
tan, will be following the example of two 
other distinguished American mezzo-sopra- 
nos, Edyth Walker and Olive Fremstad. 





Grelinger’s opera, “Hoffnung auf Segen,” 
based on Heyermann’s play of the same 
name, was given its first performance in 
Berlin by the Morwitz Opera Company this 
Summer, but was a failure. 





Raoul Laparra, composer of “La Hab- 
anera,” has chosen Moliére’s “L’Amphy- 
trion” as the subject of his next opera. 
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AMERICAN’S DEBUT IN ITALY 


George M. Reid, of Riverside, Cal., 
Makes Auspicious First Appearance 


Mitan, Aug. 24—George M. Reid, of 
Riverside, California, one of the American 
students in Milan, made his début at the 
Teatro Sociale, Reggio Emilia, in the opera 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia” on August 12, and 
sang in six consecutive performances. 

The local press gave favorable notices of 
the young singer, who showed improvement 
with every performance. On his side, Mr. 
Reid has every cause to be satisfied, for not 
only did he not pay to sing, nor was he 
even approached by.a claque, but he re- 
ceived payment, which seldoms falls to the 
lot of débutants. 

Mr. Reid, who sings under the name of 
Scotti, has ‘another engagement for Desio, 
near Milan, in October, when he will sing 
in the operas “Lucia,” “Sonnambula,” and 
“Tl Barbiere.” He is a pupil of the Maestri 
Breda and Sabbatini. A. M. E. 
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MUSIC IN ST. PAUL 











Two Local Musicians Depart for Study 
in Europe 


St. Paut, Minn., Sept. 1.—Mrs. Frank 
O’Meara has left to sail from New York 
for Germany. She will go directly to Ber- 
lin, and will probably study with Lilli Leh- 
mann, who is devoting much of her time 
of late to teaching. Mrs. O’Meara will be 
accompanied on her trip by her sister, 
Mrs. Katherine Gray, who will remain 
abroad until Christmas. 

Carrie Zumbach, the young St. Paul pi- 
anist, will sail on the same steamer with 
Mrs. O’Meara for Germany. Miss Zum- 
bach goes first to Hamburg, to stay with 
relatives, and then to Berlin, to study with 
Mme. Carrefio. She will spend a year 
abroad studying. Miss Zumbach is already 
a brilliant player, and much is expected of 


her. 
Mrs. William C. Toomey, formerly Gert- 
rude Sans Souci, of St. Paul, is visiting 


The 





Newark Society Celebrates 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 31.—The Ger- 
mania Singing Society, a social musical or- 
ganization of Newark, celebrated its forty- 
fifth anniversary last Tuesday evening in 
the society’s rooms in Seidell’s Hall. Out 
of ten charter members the only survivor 
is John Schulte, who was the recipient of 
a bouquet of flowers presented by F. Joseph 
Sturn, chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. A banquet was served, in- 
terspersed with singing and speechmaking. 
The officers are Henry Stedenfeld, presi- 
dent; Joseph Martersteck, vice- -president ; 
Charles Heun, recording secretary; Jacob 
P. Werle, financial secretary, and Charles 
Schuster, treasurer. 





Giordano’s “Fédora” will be produced at 
The Hague this season especially for the 
“guest” engagement of Gemma Bellincioni, 
the Italian soprano. 





Strauss’s “Salomé” was sung_ thirteen 

times during the past year in Warsaw. 
“Carmen” was next, with ten perform- 
ances. 





Paul Stuart, the régisseur-général of the 
Paris Opéra, has been so absorbed in re- 
hearsing “G6étterdammerung” that he re- 
fused to take a vacation this Summer. 





Maud Allen, the American dancer, is still 
crowding the Palace, London. “Salomé” 
remains her principal offering. 
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in all branches of singing. 


Special Equipment Course for 
Singers, S2OO per year 


This Course gives to the pupil seven lessons every 
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Sight Reading, Une class lesson in Method, 
One class lesson in German or :talian, (ne 
class lesson in Stage Depertment. Classes 
under Special Instructors. A scholarship given at 
ag: M y examinations to the most efficient pupil 

ethod.” For further particulars address: . j i 


503 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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LILLIAN WOOTON OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Prominent Nashville Singer, from a Snapshot Taken During Her Visit to Chicago 


Cuicaco, Sept. 1.—Lillian Wooton, of 
Nashville, Tenn., is in Chicago resting 
and doing some studying. She is a promi- 
nent vocal teacher of that city and is among 
the leading soloists in the South. One of 


her most recent successes was with the 
Monteagle Musical Festival, Monteagle, 
Tenn., early in August. She was the con- 
tralto soloist upon this occasion, and did 
some of the best work on the two days’ 
program. C. W. B. 





A NEW CONCERT GUIDE 


Contents of Previous Works by George 
P. Upton Presented in One Volume 


“The Standard Concert Guide” is the 
name given by George P. Upton and his 
publishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
to a book just issued that constitutes a 
handbook to the standard symphonies, ora- 
torios, cantatas and symphonic poems 
previously treated of by the author in sep- 
arate works. Each sub-division has been 
brought up to date and the book is well 
conceived for its special mission, which 
consists in revealing to the concert-goer, 
without going into details too technically, 
the basic ideas and essential character of 
the works to be heard on the concert stage. 

Among the more modern composers 
whose works are included in this volume 
are Elgar, Franck, Tschaikowsky, Sinding 
and Richard Strauss. There is a detailed 
index at the end which will be found con- 
venient. 





May Mukle Sails for America 

May Mukle, the distinguished English 
‘cellist, sailed for New York on the Ma- 
jestic on Wednesday for her second Ameri- 
can tour. She will make her first appearance 
of the season at the Worcester Festival in 
October. After her arrival she will be the 
guest of Maud Powell, the noted violinist, 
as heretofore. 





VOCAL STUDIO FOR RENT 
At 3 East 14th Street, cor. Fifth Avenue, 
for Tuesdays and Fridays, a finely furnished ; 
studio for yocal teacher only; For terms, / 
etc., apply to Janitor. 
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A “SING-SONG ”” AT RUMSON 


Lacey Baker Directs Church Choir in a 
Special Summer Program 


Rumson, N. J., Aug. 31.—The choir of 
St. George’s Church, under the direction 
of Lacey Baker, gave a “Sing-Song” at 
the Lawn Tennis Club on Saturday eve- 
ning, which drew a large audience. The 
soloists were John Bland, the rising young 
tenor, and Amelie Pardon, a pianist from 
the Brussels Conservatoire. 

The choir made an excellent showing in 
a varied program, its numbers including 
Barnby’s “Sweet and Low,” Foote’s “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” Geibel’s “Little Cot- 
ton Dolly” and “Kentucky Babe,” Mol- 
loy’s “Love’s Old Sweet Song” and Noll’s 
“Doan Ye Cry, Ma Honey.” Mr. Bland 
was heard to good advantage in d’Harde- 
lot’s “I Know a Lovely Garden ” for which 
he was warmly applauded, and also joined 
three of the choir members in male quar- 
tets. Mme. Pardon contributed Weber’s 
“Rondo Brillant.” 





Kelley Cole Sings at Bar Harbor 


Bar Harsor, Me., Aug. 31.—One of the 
most interesting musical events of the sea- 
son here was the recent song recital given 
by Kelley Cole, the tenor, at Bowling 
Green, Mrs. Hunt-Slater’s residence. Ethel 
Cave Cole as accompanist was a worthy 
associate of the soloist. Mr. Cole was in 
excellent voice and the audience that 
crowded the spacious rooms attested its 
appreciation by demanding many encores. 
The, artist made a.specia] “hit” with Haw- 
ley’s “In® ' * Gatden.”*"* The® -prograrh 


throtighout tad of ‘an’ éxteptional “order. ’ 


Mrs. F. H. Snyder at the Crossroads. 
Crossroads is the Mecca of musical folk 
these days, for the popular St. Paul man- 
ager is busy with plans for artists and 
concerts. It is always a hospitable place, 
but the most welcome guests are those who 
bring with them a sincere love for music. 

Max Weil, who has been for several 
years the director of the Weil School of 
Music in Halifax, N. S., is in the Twin 
Cities, and has decided to locate in St. 
Paul. He will play violin in the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra, and will, of course, 
teach. Mr. Weil was introduced in a warm 
letter of praise from Maud Powell to St. 
Paul people, and it is also to his credit 
that his pupil, Mr. Eisner, first appeared 
here as accompanist (a most excellent one), 
in Maud Powell’s concert two seasons ago. 

A musicale was given Wednesday evening 
at the home of Mrs. Louis Milch. Lau- 
rette Brettner, a pupil of Mrs. Milch, played 
numbers of Liszt and Moskowsky. John 
Plonsky, a young pupil of Arma S. Milch, 
played a Berceuse for violin; Adeline 
Milch playing the accompaniment. Arma 
S. Milch gave Sarasate’s “Zigeunerwei- 
sen,” and Gade’s violin sonata in D minor, 
with her accustomed brilliancy of per- 
formance, and Miss Margaret Milch sang 
with charming artistry. The concluding 
number was a trio by Beethoven, for so- 
prano, alto and bass, sung by the Misses 
Milch and Mr. Moses. 





Benefit for José Van den Berg 


José Van den Berg will receive a testi- 
monial at the American Theater, New 
York, next Sunday. He has had a stroke 
of paralysis, which will incapacitate him 
from playing in the orchestra at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, where he has been 
for fourteen years. Among the artists who 
have promised to appear are Victor Her- 
bert, Nahan Franko, Homer Lind, Julius 
Steger and many others. The “Garden 
Scene” from “Faust” will be given by sing- 
ers from the Metropolitan. 





Fritz Kriesler, the violinist, says that the 
most spontaneous tribute he ever received 
was from a band of American cowboys, 
when he was on his way to play at Los 
Angeles. They came on board the train at 
a wayside station, whooping and firing off 
their revolvers, and were kind enough to 
inform him that they “were riding one hun- 

“dred-and-tighty'miles onthe ‘kyars’ to hear 
him stripe the fiddle.” 
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DR. WULLNER’S PROGRAMS 


German Interpreter to Feature “Man- 
fred” and “The Witch’s Song” 


Special features of Dr. Ludwig Wiillner’s 
programs this season when the distin- 
guished German song-interpreter makes his 
tour of this country will be Byron’s “Man- 
fred” with the Schumann music and Ernst 
von Wildenbruch’s “Das Hexenlied” (“The 
Witch’s Song”) with Max Schilling’s musi- 
cal setting. 

“The Witch’s Song” is one of the most 
effective musical melodramas that have 
been written. It deals with the deathbed 
confession of an old monk, who, as a young 
priest had been sent to a dungeon to bid 
a condemned witch repent. The witch 
turning her face to his proved to be a 
beautiful young woman. She implored him 
to flee with her past the sleeping jailer, 
promising him all the wealth of her love. 
As he is about to capitulate an unseen 
power stays him, he hastens away, and on 
the following day holds the crucifix before 
her as she stands on the lighted pyre. She 
then sings him a passionate love song, tell- 
ing him what he has renounced. On his 
deathbed he says this song has echoed in 
his ears all through the years and now he 
sings it as he expires, to the horror of his 
fellow-monks, who think he is in the 
clutches of Satan. 

Dr. Wiillner has been engaged to recite 
both “Das Hexenlied” and “Manfred” be- 
fore many of the leading clubs and col- 
leges of the country. 


MUSIC IN TORONTO 


INDIANAPOLIS TENOR 
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Choral Societies and Schools Begin 
Work—Plans for Visiting Choir 
Toronto, Sept. 1.—Local choral societies 


BYFORD RYAN 


Maud Powell, American Violinist, in Her 
New Home on Long Island Shore 





The sinahdiain on the left shows Mme. 


the new home, the exterior of which is seen in the center. 


Powell giving her first performance in 
Mme. Powell is 


shown in the right-hand picture with a copy of “Musical America” in her lap 


In the quietude of her charming new 
home at Great Neck Hills, Maud Powell 
is resting and storing up energy for a 
forthcoming arduous season. This famous 


artist has chosen as a site for her home now 
just finished one of the highest points on 
the beautiful north shore of Long Island, 
on an eminence 215 feet above sea level, 
and yet distant only about half a mile from 
Little Neck Bay. 

It is a delightful spot, scarcely a stone’s 
throw from Great Neck Station, yet on 


ground over which less than a year ago 
the birds and the bees held undisputed 
sway. Ever true to the pioneer spirit which 
has inspired her to present so many mu- 
sical novelties to the artistic world, aud 
has taken her on concert tours to our own 
Far West and to distant South Africa, 
Mme. Powell is interested in the growth 
of this new little community so near the 
great estates of William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., and Harry Payne Whitney. That the 
investment may prove of value financially 
is not at all unlikely. 





Herbert J. Strong has resigned his posi- 
tion as choirmaster of Simpson Avenue 
Methodist Church. 

Dr. Edward Fisher, of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, is in town after a vaca- 
tion in Prince Edwards Island. Dr. Fisher 
will open for the season at the conserva- 


rived Monday evening from Genoa and 


Naples. She has been abroad for a month, 
to visit her mother, who lives in Trieste. 
Mme. Baldini said she would be heard first 


in “The Barber of Seville,” having been 
engaged as leading soprano with the Duns- 
muir Opera Company for a tour of thirty- 





He Is the Son of an Indianapolis Physi- 
cian and Has Been Engaged for the 
Berlin Komische Oper 


Paris, Aug. 31.—A new American tenor 
named Byford Ryan has just been engaged 
by Director Hans Gregor on a five years’ 
contract for the Berlin Komische Oper. 
A son of Dr. Ryan, of Indianapolis, he 
has been prepared for his career on the 
opera stage by Frank King Clark, the well- 
known American teacher resident in Paris. 
His voice is described as a full, robust 
tenor of excellent range and quality, with 
which he combines the ardor and _ intelli- 
gence of the conscientious and ambitious 
student. 

Frank King Clark and Mrs. Clark have 
enjoyed their Summer vacation spent in 
Bayreuth, whither a class of fourteen pu- 
pils accompanied them. They left Bay- 
reuth on August 21 for a two weeks’ tour 
in their auto before returning to Paris, 
where they will reopen their studios on 
September 5. Mr. Clark has practically 
all of his available time booked for the 
season’s work. 





LATEST COMPOSITIONS OF 


Carrie Jacobs Bond 


“The Dark Lament,” “His Lullaby,” being sung by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
“Love and Sorrow,” being sung by David Bispham. 
“Doan "Yo’ Lis'n,” being sung by Sibyl Sammis. 
ON SALE AT ALL MUSIC SHOPS. 
Address: 5535 Drexel Ave., CHICAGO 


and large musical institutions are resum- 
ing work this week, rehearsals have com- 
menced and preparations are in full swing 
for what promises to. be an unusually busy 
musical season. 

Arrangements for the reception of the 
Sheffield Chorus, which will visit Canada 
for the first two wecks of November, are 
now on foot and a most cordial welcome 
awaits the finest body of singers in Great 
Britain, under the direction of its famous 
leader, Dr. Henry Coward. The singing 
force is limited to 200 voices. The Sheffield 
Choir will sing Dr. Richardson’s arrange- 


ment of the French-Canadian National 
hymn, “O, Canada,” during its visit to 
Toronto. 


The rehearsal of the Toronto Festival 
Chorus will begin next week. J. T. Tilley, 
of No. 30 Shuter street, is the secretary. 

The new calendar and syllabus for 1908 
and 1909 of the Toronto College of Mu- 
sic has just been issued. 

W. O. Forsyth will next week resume 
professional work at the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music, and also at his studio at 
Nordheimer’s. 

A decided acquisition to the cause of 
music in Toronto will be the fine organ 
now being manufactured by the firm of 
organ builders, Cassavant Bros., St. Hya- 
cinths, P. Q., for the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music. 

Arthur Blight has resumed teaching for 
the season at his studio, Nordheimer’s, and 
will open at Whitby College on Septem- 
ber 9. 


tory next week. H. H. W. six weeks in the United States. 











Orchestra to Visit Thousand Islands 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Sept. 1.—Announce- 
ment has finally been made that the tour 
of the orchestra to Thousand Islands for 
ten days is now assured. This trip is given 
the orchestra in recognition of its work 
during the season, by the Ocean Grove As- 
sociation and some of its friends. It is 
probable that the orchestra will give sev- 
eral concerts while on the trip. During 
the camp-meeting week the orchestra will 
play concerts in nearby towns, all concerts 
being prohibited in Ocean Grove during 
that time. L. J. 
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Hartmann’s Home Burns 








A cable message received by Haensel and 
Jones, of New York, managers of Arthur 
Hartmann, the violinist, tells of a destruc- 


: ; Ms : e For Subscrip- 
tive storm which visited Dinard, France, 


tions address 


DIRECTION 





during the night of August 28, destroying 

many buildings, and starting a fire which J. M. PRIAULK 

burned down the residence owned by Hart- c.0. Ditson & Co. HERMANN 
mann. In his efforts to rescue his violin 8-10-12 

Hartmann was slightly injured and burned East 34th Street KLEIN 
about the face and head. It is reported, NEW YORK R 





however,. that he is not injured badly 
enough to confine him to his bed. 











Mme. Monti-Baldini Returns 


Mme. Irma Monti-Baldini was a pas- 
senger on the Duca Idegli Abruzzi, of the 
Navigazione Generale Italiana, which ar 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra has engaged 
Katherine Goodson as soloist for its con- 
certs on March 5 and 6, 1909. 

o-6.e 

Carl Riemenschneider, a pianist connect- 

ed with the Baldwin University, Berea, O., 


has a class in Cleveland, O., twice a week. 


es a 


Florence Wood Seaman, a concert singer, 
has been engaged as ateacher of mu- 
sic in the public schools of Burlington, Vt. 

. a 


Louis Schwebel, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, has returned from a 
few weeks’ vacation spent in Atlantic City. 

x* * * 


Prof. J. J. McClellan is now located on 
the sixth floor of the Templeton Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in handsome quar- 
ters. 

* * * 

Beethoven programs are being given to 
large audiences at the attractive Elich- 
Longs Gardens, in Denver, Colo., by Cav- 
allo’s Symphony Orchestra. 

* * * 


A. Rosalie Holberg, a teacher of sing- 
ing in the Iowa College, at Grinnell, I[a., 
has been spending the Summer with her 
family in Washington, nm a 
* * * 


Ragna Linne, the Chicago teacher and 
singer, who has been spending the Sum- 
mer in Norway, will return to America on 
September 15 to resume her classes. 

e @40 


Announcement is made of the marriage 
of R: Grant Copeland, an organist of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Hannah Carlsen, a 
member of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 

ee oS 

George B. Selby, a pianist and organist 
of Louisville, Ky., has been spending his 
vacation in New York. He appeared re- 
cently at a musicale given at Arverne-by- 
the-Sea. 

= 

Having closed his Summer term of teach- 
ing, Frederick Mariner, of New York, has 
gone to his country home on the Penob- 
scot River in Maine, where he will remain 
until October 1. 

* * * 

Sibyl Sammis, the Chicago singer, has 
been engaged as soloist for one of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra concerts. 
She will also give a recital in Cleveland 
during the season. 

* * * 

Pearl E. Kepple, a young contralto from 
the West, is about to join Cleveland’s mu- 
sical colony. Miss Kepple has been en- 
gaged to sing at one of the East End 
churches in that city. 

. @ ¢ 

Mrs. Clark-Kaler, Grace Munson, George 
Oscar Bowen and James Stanley were the 
soloists at the recent performance of Ver- 
di’s “Requiem,” and Gaul’s “Joan of Arc,” 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

* * * 

Margaret J. Griffith, of Buffalo, an- 
nounces that she will organize classes in 
sight reading and ear training during the 
coming season at her Buffalo studio, No. 
410 West Utica street. 


William Gussin and his wife, a Schar- 
wenka pupil, both of Birmingham, Ala., 
have been studying and enjoying a vaca- 
tion at Chautauqua, N. Y. They have a 
conservatory in Birmingham. 

* 


Esther May Kendig, soprano and teacher 
of Lancaster, Pa., who has been studying 
during the Summer with Mme. Anna E. 
Ziegler, at Brookfield Center Conn., has 
resumed her work in Pennsylvania. 

es 

Gilbert Reynolds Combs, director of the 
Combs Conservatory of Philadelphia, has 
been enjoying a short vacation at Asbury 
Park, N. J., where Arthur Pryor’s Band is 
playing a number of his compositions. 

Hermann H. Kaeuper, director of the 
musical department of the James Milli- 
kin University, in Decatur, Ill, has been 
visiting in Chicago for the purpose of en- 
gaging a director for the vocal branch of 
his school. 

* * * 

Marie Keller, a young dramatic soprano 
who has been studying with Mme. Etta 
Edwards in Chicago, recently gave a mid- 
summer recital in that city. She presented 
a well-arranged program with Mrs. Or- 
chard as ieee 


* 
Bernhard Ulrich, ms wager of the Lyric, 
in Baltimore,-has secured the Ivan Abram- 
son Italian Grand Opera Company, with a 
répertoire of twenty-four operas, to ap- 
pear at the Lyric for one week, beginning 
on Monday, November o. 
. 2 2 
Under the direction of D. R. Gebhart, 
Grieg’s cantata, “Olaf Trygvasson,” was 
sung by a chorus of eightv voices at the 
State Normal School, in Kirksville, Mo., 
on August 19. An orchestra of thirty 
pieces assisted the singers. 
* * * 
The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, of 
which Walter Rothwell will be the con- 
ductor, has already made arrangements for 
the appearances as soloists of Emmy Des- 
tinn, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


Ignace Paderewski and Ossip  Gabril- 
owitsch. 

ee 
Carolyn Louise Willard, a Chicago 


teacher of the piano, has been on an ex- 
tended tour of the far West. She has lately 
been visiting her sister in Denver, and has 
prepared herself for a series of programs to 
be given during the coming season in Chi- 
cago, 

* * * 

Germaine Schnitzer, the young Viennese 
pianist who is now playing in Europe with 
brilliant success, and who made a few ap- 
pearances in America last season, is to 
come to America again in January for an 
extended tour, under the management of 
R. E. Johnston, 

a 

Cecil James, the tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing in a miscellaneous concert 
at Richmond, Va., on September 23; at 
Spartanburg, S. C., on October 12; at the 
Charlotte, N. C., festival, on October 14 
and 15, and at the Greensboro, S. C., fes- 
tival on October 16. 


Word has been received in Detroit that 
Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian ’cellist who has 
been engaged for the faculty of the Gana- 
pol Music Studios in that city, will sail 
from Antwerp on September 12. Miss 
Ruegger will make several concert tours 
during her stay in America. 

k on * 


Mrs. Louise Brehany, opera singer and 
graduate of a well-known Chicago conser- 
vatory, has applied to Judge Barnes in the 
Superior Court for a decree of divorce 
from John A. Brehany, a theatrical mana- 
ger. Wesertion was the charge upon which 
the complainant based her suit. 

* * * 

In another week the Cleveland School 
of Music will commence the Fall term. 
Alfred Arthur is director, Ada A. Burn- 


‘ham, secretary, and A. F. Arthur, manager. 


Isabelle Beaton and Mrs. Flora Brins- 
made, teachers at the Cleveland School of 
Music, are back from their vacations. 

x * * 


Langendorff, the German mezzo 
soprano, is to make an extended concert 
tour in America this season, under the 
management of R. E. Johnston. She won 
most favorable notice with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New York last 
season, and at the Wagner Festival in 
Bayreuth. 


Mme. 


* * * 


Joseph Maerz, pianist, begins his contract 
as teacher at the Syracuse University on 
September 15. He will have charge of the 
advanced piano pupils, and plans also to 
do considerable recital work throughout the 
East. He promises several American nov- 
elties for a recital he purposes giving in 
New York. 

* *k * 

Marie R. Smith, formerly leading so- 
prano of Madison Avenue M. E. Church, 
Baltimore, sang at the First M. E. Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., recently, and last Sunday at 
St. Anthony’ s Catholic Church, at the same 
place. Miss Smith is a native of Balti- 
more. She is also a pianist, and her ser- 
vices are in constant demand. 

o. >.¢ 


Mrs. W. W. Turner, who gave a success- 
ful series of concerts in Omaha, Neb., last 
season, has given up the management of 
these affairs, and Evelyn B. Hopper, a 
teacher of singing in that city, will under- 
take the same line of work this year. She 
is now soliciting subscriptions with a view 
to bringing well-known artists to Omaha. 

* * * 


Mrs, Maurice C. Couchot, of Alameda, 
Cal., gave a song recital for about fifty 
of her friends on Friday of last week, at 
her home, No. 2133 Santa Clara avenue. 
Mrs. Couchot was accompanied by Sadie 
Clapp, and Edith Rees played a number 
of violin solos. Mrs. Couchot gave ten 
French and English songs, embracing a 
wide range of classical music. 

7 


Announcement has just been made in 
Portland, Ore., of Grace von Groenewald’s 
engagement. to Henry Berger, Jr., of that 
city. Miss von Groenewald is one of the 
recent acquisitions to Portland, having 
gone there about a year ago from Boston, 
where she was studying the piano with Ar- 
thur Foote. Her unusual pianistic attain- 
ments and delightfully pleasing personality 
have made her a genuine favorite. 

* * * 


Frederick Graham will shortly be located 
in the Templeton building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, where he will have a joint studio 
and music bureau office. In the studio 
work Mr. Graham will specialize in class 
work, using the Effa Ellis illustrated sys- 
tem. The bureau will handle the spring 
music festival, manage and book musical 
artists. Mr. Graham has already booked 
several recitals for the coming season. 


An organization was perfected in Chicago 
last week of forty-five musicians of the 
first rank, with a view of starting early 
next Spring Martin Ballman’s Concert 
Band. Mr. Ballman, the director, has for 
years been the first flute in the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, and is a director of 
approved quality. He expects to make a 
Spring tour with the new band, which will 
be in every way worthy of Chicago, and 
have a strong enlistment of fine soloists. 

*x * * 


Grace Igoe Lampe, an attractive young 
Chicago cantatrice, in association with 
Forest D. Carr, the operatic basso, and 
Kathryn Howard, pianist, gave several con- 
certs before the Delevan Lake, Wis., Cha- 
tauqua last week, with marked success. 
Mrs. Lampe carried the honors easily, with 
a voice of singularly rich color, that she 
displayed advantageously in a series of 
well selected groups of songs. Her rendi- 
tion of Arditi’s waltz song “Se Seran Rose” 
was repeatedly encored. 

* * * 


Mme. Elizabeth Clark-Sleight, one of 
New York’s most successful teachers of 
singing, has had a satisfactory:.Summer 
season at Sag Harbor, Long Island, where 
a number of her pupils have continued 
their study under her during the vaca- 
tion months. Marie Le Duc, formerly 
a pupil of Mme. von Niessen-Stone; Anna 
Loew, a young dramatic soprano; Mrs. 
C. Fritz, Mrs. Lindstedt Schaefer, Albert 
Jagger, Evelyn Varus, Daisy Bartholomew 
and Olive Jagger are among those who 
have worked with Mme. Clark-Sleight. 





FESTIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA 





Large Chorus Employed in Religious 
Services at Lemon Hill 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1—The Lemon Hill 
Summer programs come to a close this 
week with elaborate choral programs each 
afternoon and evening, beginning to-day 
Friday will be visitors’ and evangelistic day 
Pastors and laymen of wide experience 
in the evangelistic field will speak. The 
crowning feature of the day will be the 
singing of the chorus of 500 from Read- 
ing. This chorus has a wide reputation. 
earned principally during the Biederwolf 
evangelistic campaign and the Christian En 
deavor conventions. It will augment th« 
Lemon Hill Chorus in the music for the 
day. Homer Rodeheaver will conduct the 
ensemble. Professor H. C. Lincoln, as 
sisted by F. Nevin Weist and forty-eight 
choruses from churches throughout the 
city, will fill the program for the great 
festival of song next Saturday. This com 
bined chorus will comprise about 5,000 
voices, and will be one of the most en 
joyable features of the week. 

Next Sunday concludes the rally week 
with a harvest home day and special sing 
ing. a. 





Caroline Hudson Opens Season Early 


Caroline Hudson, the rising young so 
prano, who has been coming so rapidly to 
the fore during the past year, has begun 
her season early. Last Friday she sang 
in Washington, Conn., and on Saturday, at 
the festival in Litchfield, Conn., on both 
of which occasions she was received with 
every indication of warm favor. Among 
her coming dates she is booked for Spar 
tenburg, N. C., October 12, Charlotte, N. C., 
October 14 and 15, and Greensboro, S. C., 
October 16. 





Germaine Schnitzer, the French-Viennes: 
pianist, who comes for a second America! 
tour this season, played recently at Sch¢ 
veningen, Holland. 
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THE NEW LINCOLN SYMPHONY 


[Continued from Page 14.] 


the bombastic tale as loudly as possible with all the drums furiously beating time. The 
tittering laugh which then goes round finally involves the whole orchestra. After the 
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repetition the first humorous theme is given a new and somewhat serio-comic turn by 
being placed in the minor key and elaborated as a fugue in three voices by the wood-wind, 
which is taken up by all the instruments in turn and developed to a brilliant climax. 


La 





Part IV. “The Battle Fantasia” 


In “The Battle Fantasia,” which is one of the most stirring divisions of the 
work, Mr. Pratt divides his orchestra and military band, one section representing the 
Union, the other the Confederate forces. After a brief introduction, a series of “reports” 
from the bass drum on the Confederate side announces the firing on Sumter, soon 
replied to by responsive shots from the Union side, and then the turmoil increases until 
the scene of conflict becomes general and the thick of battle is graphically suggested. 
Now the strains of “The Battle Cry of Freedom” rise clear and steady, now they are 
dominated by those of “Dixie Land”; gradually each grows less clear, first one and then 
the other predominant, and finally only fragments of either, shrieked in the minor, can 
be distinguished in the general din. These episodes are of a really thrilling character. 
A bugle call sounds the “Retreat,” and as the clash of arms grows fainter the melody of 
“Home, Sweet Home” comes stealing out. 

Another conflict, in which “The Star-Spangled Banner” and “Maryland, My Mary- 
land” are the “motives” of the respective forces, follows, the climax being reached when 
the national hymn is given with triumphant clearness over the other themes. A remark- 
able feature of the composition is a funeral march that now succeeds formed of the 
two songs just used in the battle scenes. In slow tempo the measured rhythms of 
“Maryland, My Maryland” are first heard in a minor key, presently interwoven with the 
opening measures of “The Star-Spangled Banner”; finally climaxed by working out these 
themes and fragments of “The Battle Cry of Freedom” and “Dixie Land” in the united 


orchestra and military band. 





Jean De Reszke Praises American 
Voices and Tells What Is Lacking 


“America unquestionably now produces 
more singers, and more singers with endur- 
ing voices, than any other country in the 
world. I think their vocal chords have 
more resisting power than those of Euro- 
peans. Possibly your climate has some- 
thing to do with it.” 

Thus Jean de Reszké delivered his opin- 
ion of the natural vocal material of this 
country in a recent interview at Deauville, 
near Trouville, France, with Charles Henry 
Meltzer, published in the New York Ameri- 
can. 

“I have high hopes for the future of 
American singers,” continued the illustri- 
ous tenor. “Most of my pupils are Ameri- 
cans. I have about eighty in my classes, 
a majority of them women. Of these eighty 
a good dozen will shortly make their 
débuts. All of them are talented. I find 
that I can accomplish many wonderful 
things with my American pupils which with 
others would be impossible. 

“Much of my work as a teacher consists 
in repairing voices which have been in- 
jured—voices which have broken down ow- 
ing to bad methods. In the cases of most 
Europeans these voices would, I feel sure, 
be irreparably ruined. But—thanks to their 
resisting quality—I restore many of these 
‘broken-down American voices.” ‘ 
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Referring to the style of singing in 
vogue among the Germans’ M. de Reszke 
remarked : 

“The fault of most of them is in their 
method. They will be emphatic. They will 
always be noble, or, as they say, ritterlich, 
when they sing. The right way and the 
only way to sing is the natural way. One 
should sing as one speaks—simply, with- 
out straining.” 

He expressed his approval of the cuts 
Felix Weingartner has made in Wagner’s 
music dramas at the Vienna Court Opera. 

“Even Mme. Wagner admits that cuts 
are necessary, except at Bayreuth, where 
they are trained and fed in a peculiar way 
which prepares one to take Wagner whole 
and to enjoy him. For my part, much as 
I love the master, I confess it bores me to 
hear the same narrative repeated and re- 
repeated in his music dramas. We have 
too much Wotan. Too much Briinnhilde. 
It is right to cut Wagner. 

“The future of opera? Sometimes I 
have thought it possible that declamation, 
or merely dumb acting, with an eloquent 
orchestral accompaniment, might be substi- 
tuted for the existing form of lyric drama. 
With a little imagination an audience can 
supply many things more vividly than they 
can be expressed materially or literally. 
Think of the ‘Damnation of Faust.’ Is 
it not infinitely easier to realize the ‘Ride 
to Hell’ with one’s own fancy than with 
stage scenery?” 

Then, reverting to the subject uppermost 
on his mind—his pupils—he said: 

“Mr. Higgins has engaged four of them 
for Covent Garden—Mme. Stevens, Mme. 
Green, Mme. de Lis and Mme. Edvina, who 
in society is Mrs. Edwardes. All these are 
American except Mme. Edvina, who is a 
Canadian. Lucille Marcel, an American, is 
to sing next season at La Scala. You 
will soon hear, too, of another American— 
Miss Burton. 

“Men? Oh, yes. Several have already 
distinguished themselves in opera. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Hughes, the basso. Mr. Seagle, 
one of my baritones, will make his mark, 
and I have another baritone, a young 
Frenchman, who will maybe astonish you 
some day as Hamlet and Rigoletto. 

“Forty-five of my pupils sang the ‘Flower 
Maiden’ music from ‘Parsifal’ not long ago 
on the boards of my own little theater. Fe- 
lix Mottl, the eminent conducter, was pres- 
ent at one of their performances. He was 
so delighted that he picked up a baton and 





insisted on conducting. Most of the singers 
were Americans. 

“But my Americans have their faults. 
And they have deficiencies. None of them 
has the deep, tragic note, though many are 
dramatic. They are all intelligent and in- 
dustrious and quick of perception. They 
insist on doing their exercises regularly 
and thoroughly, but they wi// chatter to me 
in English, instead of sticking, as they 
should, to French while they are in France. 

“Before I admit pupils to my classes I 
make them pledge themselves not to appear 
in public without my consent for three 
years. That is not too long. Formerly 
singers used to study for six years. 

“Yes, teaching is hard work. Often it 
wears me out. I begin at 9:30 a. m. and 
go on until evening. Many of my pupils 
I teach gratuitously. 

“The mothers are trying, at times. Be- 
fore I have had a chance of deciding 
whether their daughters are contraltos or 
sopranos—before I have _ placed their 
tongues, much less their voices—they want 
to know how soon they will make their 
débuts. 

“T have to be cruel to many of the girls 
who come to me. I accept no one who has 
not talent. To the others I say only this: 

“*My dear, get married.’” 





AMERICANS SEE BALLET 
AS EMPEROR’S GUESTS 


Kaiser Invites Scholars to Attend His 
Production of “Sardanapalus” 
at Berlin Opera 


Bertin, Sept. 1.—Emperor William has 
invited Orientalists, and especially Assyri- 
ologists, from several countries to see a 
ballet pantomine based on Lord Byron’s 
“Sardanapalus,” at the Royal Opera House 
here to-day and to-morrow, which is de- 
signed to be a scientic and an artistic 
achievement. 

Among the Americans invited formally 
are Daniel Coit Gilman, president of the 
American Oriental Society; Professors 
Morris Jastrow and Hermann V. Hilprecht, 
University of Pennsylvania; Professors 
Maurice Bloomfield and Paul Haupt, Johns 
Hopkins University; J. Pierpont Morgan, 
because of his collection of Oriental manu- 
scripts and books, and Andrew Carnegie. 

It is probable that all the professors who 
have been invited will attend the perform- 
ance, and, except Prof. Gilman, they have 
all arrived in Berlin. Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Carnegie sent regrets. Alison V. Armour 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jordan Mott, of New 
York, were also invited and have arrived 
here. 

The costuming and settings are rich and 
imposing, and the whole production carried 
out on a splendid scale. The Emperor, who 
returned from Strassburg yesterday, di- 
rected the dress rehearsal last evening. 








Baltimore ’Cellist’s .Affliction 


Battirmore, Aug. 31.—Alfred Furthmaier, 
well-known ’cellist, has practically lost the 
sight of his right eye from iritis. He is a 
member of the faculty of the Maryland 
College of Music and director of the or- 
chestra at the Mount Holly Inn. He taught 
violoncello at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music for nine years. He is a native of 
Bavaria, having been born in Munich, and 
came to America in 1893, settling almost 
immediately in Baltimore, since which time 
he has been the leading ’cellist here. 


W. J. R. 





Brooklyn Institute Moves 
The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, whose headquarters for the last eigh- 
teen years have been in the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, in Fulton street, moved this week 
to the new Academy of Music, in Lafay- 
ette avenue. 


NORDICA TO OPEN NEW 
WASHINGTON AUDITORIUM 





Local Musicians Returning from Vaca- 
tions—Managers Making 
Season’s Plans 


WasuinetTon, D. C., Sept. 1.—Ned Stein, 
manager of the Auditorium of the New 
Masonic Temple, announces that Lillian 
Nordica will open this hall of music on 
October 15 in an elaborate concert. This 


‘building is nearing completion, and will add 


another beautiful edifice to the National 
Capital within another month. The audi- 
torium covers the entire ground floor, hav- 
ing a seating capacity of more than 1,500. 
Recitals and concerts of a high order will 
be heard here during the coming Winter, 
for which Mr. Stein is now making ar- 
rangements. 

The musicians of the Capital City are 
beginning to return from their vacations 
and to get ready for the opening of the 
coming season’s work. Within a couple of 
weeks the musical colleges will open and 
the studios will be peopled with students. 

Already the Washington Choral Society 
has had a business meeting to make. ar- 
rangements for the concerts to be given 
during the Winter, and at one of these 
events at least a local orchestra will be 
heard. Mary A. Cryder has the securing 
of the artists for the society in charge. 

Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene, who has been 
rusticating on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, will return to the city in a few days, 
to reopen her studio and busy herself with 
her managerial work of musical artists for 
the coming season. 

The Washington Sangerbund is making 
preparations for its several concerts to be 
held next Winter. 

Much interest is shown over the an- 
nouncements of the appearance in this city 
of Lillian Nordica,, Emil Sauer and Cecile 
Chaminade. ' 

The Chautauqua Auditorium at Wash- 
ington Grove was filled with an enthusiastic 
audience recently, to hear the Ionic Quar- 
tet in an interesting and enjoyable pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Henry Hunt McKee is in New 
York negotiating with H. Loreu Clements 
for the production of “lhe: Virginia Ro- 
mance,” to be presented during the coming 
Winter by the local branch of the Ogden- 
Crane School of Opera. 

The Nordica Quartet, under the direc- 
tion of Walter T. Holt, has returned from 
Panama, where several concerts were given 
to enthusiastic audiences. Mr. Holt is pre- 
paring to open his local school, the Wash- 
ington Institute of Music. W. H. 
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This book is a primer of vocalization, not a 
complete course in singing. It gives the beginner 
all the necessary elementary methods, the A B C’s. 
It explains the absolutely necessary rules that 
should be mastered at the start, which, if slighted, 
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NOTE.—This offer expires October 15 ‘08. 


Gentlemen: 
In accordance with your special offer send 


me - copies of Panseron’s A-B-( 


Enclosed please find.. . cecee 
Money may be sent in stamps or silver 


i fans. oe Ben i die cee ebsbacedencsdeuseuns 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS | 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“I have tried. Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 


way & Sons,” “T = | — oO 





Chickering 
PIANOS 


For over eighty-five years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction 


MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @©® SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U. S.A. 





























THE NAME : Che Haldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


| ° utiful quality~ of tone, 
MioniHanlin |) Sess 
“The Stradivarius of Pianos” Che Haldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
| 








represents the higher 
ideals in Piano and | 
Player Piano 
Construction 


DERBY, CONN 


| oe _ BSTABLISHED 1868 
Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co.'| - Principal Warerooms and Factories BR IGGS 
mmeies}| "| BIANOS 


wey yey p= — MADE IN BOSTON 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. chucEnT GRANDS. C. H. ieee 
py, r Sixty Years . 
-” y BOUDOIR GRANDS, eae 
THE | (One of the Smallest Grands Made) | 
Reo STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE And UPRIGHT GRANDS Henry E. Mill ey 

| If it’s not a Smith & Nixon, it’s not a GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE 

HAZELTON | al SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. - = 10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. | 


has ok ND highest ng we Meblin & Sons Send for 
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in piano construction oe Grand and Tnverted Grand Pianos Wlustrated Art | ‘fanny F. 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest new made Catalogue 


— | BOSTON 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK OF 


The Strich @ Zeidler Piano CONOVER PIANOS 


T t of the Artistic Ideal 
he Embodt ment f o you are interested in the purchase of a piano, send for this book. It is richly illustrated with engravings showing 
Factory and Offices e = styles of Conover Pianos; and with it we ote information of value to piano buyers. Before you buy a Piano, 


investigate the Conover. Let us tell you fully about this instrument, which has the enthusiastic commendation of great 
132d Street and Alexander Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


artists. We will send the Book and other publications upon request. 
The Federal Printing Co. (with which is consolidated the Greenwich Printing Co.), 231-241 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


66- 68 University | Place New York 








THE CABLE COMPANY, Manufacturers, CHICAGO 
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